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The question of the precise character of the relationship between 
certain socioeconomic variables and intelligence test score comprises 
one of the most persistent and perplexing problems in the entire 
field of mental testing. Shortly after Binet began his labors on the 
construction of an instrument for mieasuring mental ability, he 
became aware of a positive relation between social level and intelli- 
gence.. This result has been confirmed many times since Binet’s 
early work, has been rediscovered with every revision of the Binet 
up to and including Terman’s latest (54), and may stand as a gen- 
eralization which no one has managed successfully to refute. 

We are confronted, therefore, with a fact. Wherever large groups 
of children have been measured by use of the standard tests of intelli- 
gence, it can be shown that socioeconomic status is one of the 
variables that enters into the determination of intelligence test score. 
On this point there is general agreement. Beyond this fact, however, 
we are faced with major questions which are still subjects of contro- 


1Decroly and Degand (18), in one of the first practical uses of the Binet- 
Simon scale, found that children in a private school in Brussels were all either 
average or advanced for their age, with no case of retardation whatsoever. 
Binet (6) very correctly attributed the differences between the results of 
Decroly and Degand and his own data to the fact that the cases of the former 
were all children of the well to do, whereas the Paris group of his own studies 
were of the lower middle class. From this fact he concluded that social status 
must be closely correlated with mentality, and made some attempts in his later 
revisions to allow for this apparent difficulty. 
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versy, with reference to which the adherents of one systematic posi- 
tion or another have tended to take vociferous sides. How much of 
a role does this variable play in determining 10? Which of the 
great variety of social data which accrue to a given individual in our 
present complex society correlate positively with intelligence? What 
bearing has this result upon the ubiquitous nature-nurture contro- 
versy? What implications has this generalization for education, for 
government, for the very mechanism of democracy itself? These 
basic questions have brought with them a host of subsidiary problems 
which have provided stimulation for much research. Attempts have 
been made to discover in what manner and to what degree the various 
social levels grade off in intelligence. There have been efforts to 
predict the IQ of the child if we know the social level of the parents. 
Researches have been conducted to discover whether IO changes 
with translation from a poor to a good social environment, and to 
study the effect of such variables as age, length of residence, initial 
IQ, height of level of new environment, and so on. Questions have 
been raised as to the precision of our measures of social environment, 
bringing with them efforts to construct objective scales. And finally, 
the clinician has debated the question of the emphasis he is entitled 
to place upon this factor in interpreting IQ differences, where con- 
siderations of guidance, diagnosis, and prognosis are of paramount 
importance. 

The challenge of these still incompletely settled questions, com- 
bined with the existence of a very large body of research literature 
bearing upon these problems—literature which is sometimes contra- 
dictory and rarely decisive—makes it imperative that some order be 
brought into the relative chaos of this field. The writer feels, there- 
fore, that the time is ripe for an extended critical discussion of this 
family of problems, a discussion which should prepare the way for 
really crucial research. The purposes of this paper, then, are (1) to 
examine the precise character of the relationship between socio- 
economic status and intelligence as it is treated in the research litera- 
ture, (2) to evaluate the techniques which have been used in study 
of the problem, and (3) to interpret the relationship on the basis of 
all of the available evidence bearing upon it. 


Wauat ARE THE Facts? 


A large number of investigators of the distribution of intelligence 
in the general population have found occasion to analyze their data 
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in terms of socioeconomic status. The precise numerical size of the 
relationship differs somewhat from investigator to investigator, vary- 
ing with the sample tested, the geographical region visited, the test 
used, and the type of social classification employed, but the same gen- 
eral finding is confirmed in all these thirty-odd studies. Apparently, 
whether the research is carried on in this country or abroad, it 
appears to be a fact that intellectua! proficiency, as determined by 
score on standard intelligence tests, grades off with social level. 
Granting this general finding, with which we shall attempt to deal 
critically later, it is important to establish the size of the relationship. 
Terman and Merrill (54) present a typical spread, which they obtain 
from the standardization group they utilized in their latest revision 
of the Binet. Since this group is one of the largest and most care- 
fully selected of those found in the studies under consideration, and 
is also quite representative of these studies, it will be convenient to 


present their data in full (Table I). 


TABLE | 
MEAN IQ’s oF CHILDREN ACCORDING To FATHER’s OcCUPATION 


(Adapted from Terman, L. M., and Merrill, M. A., Measuring Intelligence. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937.) 


% of Total Mean 


Occupational Group Cases IQ’s 

I. Professional...... Wa ee 4.5 116.2 
II. Semiprofessional and Managerial.......... ; 7.8 111.9 
III. Clerical, Skilled Trades, and Retail Business. . 23.9 107.5 
oe. 56 oa Wand debactans ae eee 14.9 95.1 
V. Semiskilled, Minor Clerical, and Business 31.4 105.0 
VI. Slightly Skilled ....... rg sey trees = ER: 9.4 98.0 
VII. Day Labor, Urban, and Rural............. , 6.6 96.1 


Total N=2757 


“If we limit ourselves in this section of our paper merely to those who have 
attempted only to discover the extent of variation in score with variation in 
social grouping—leaving for later consideration those who have tried to tease 
out the reasons for the relationship—we find that a list of the more important 
studies includes Decroly and Degand (18), Binet and Simon (6), Morlé (44), 
Hoffman (32), Weintrob and Weintrob (56), Yerkes and Anderson (63), 
Terman et al. (53), Terman and Merrill (54), Bridges and Coler (8), Yerkes 
(Ed.) (62), Pressey and Ralston (45), Book (7), Dexter (19), Haggerty and 
Nash (30), Chapman and Wiggins (15), Sandiford (47), Bear (5), Collins (17), 
Goodenough (28), Duff and Thomson (20), Fukuda (25), Arlitt (1), 
Jensen (33), Jordan (34), Russell (46), Chauncey (16), Stroud (52), 
Sirkin (48), Kornhauser (38), Macdonald (43), and Cattell (13). 
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A compilation of all of the studies which deal with similar groups 
yields a comparable result.* In general, children of the lowest urban 
social group (unskilled common laborers) average about twenty 
points lower than do children of professionals (the social group at 
the top of the IO scale). Terman and Merrill hasten to assure us, 
as do most of the workers in this field, that these values indicate 
differences between means, and that considerable overlap exists 
throughout all the distributions. It is this twenty-point difference 
between means, then, with which this study is concerned, and which 
has provided the basis for endless theorizing about socioeconomic 
differences in intellectual ability. 


TABLE I 


CorRRELATIONS BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE Test ScorE oF CHILDREN AND 
SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS OF PARENTS 


Criterion of 


N Social Status 
Chapman and Wiggins (15) + .32 632 Chapman-Sims Scale 
Stroud (52). . + .25 1057 Tax Assessment 
Burks (12). . + .42 104 Whittier Scale 
Chauncey (16) . + .21 113 Sims Scale 
Sirkin (48). + .39 682 ? 
Fukuda (25) . + .53 257 Whittier Scale 
Leahy (41) + .45 194 Leahy Scale 
Terman et al. (53) : + .40 492 Teachers’ Estimate 


A small number of studies have used correlational methods in 
attacking the problem of socioeconomic status, although undiscrimi- 
nating use of these techniques is dangerous in this field.* The 
magnitude of the r’s found varies considerably from study to study, 
although all are positive. Below are shown examples taken from the 
more important studies, listed by investigators (Table I1). In this 
table it is apparent that the lowest r is +-.21, and the highest, +53. 


>A notable exception to this generalization is afforded by Cattell (13). 
Using a test which he constructed himself, and which he claims is more 
“saturated with g” and less affected by environmental variables than is the 
Stanford-Binet, Cattell reports a spread much greater than Terman and 
Merrill’s data indicate. He finds a mean IQ of 78 for “ factory workers,” and, 
at the other extreme, a mean of 151 for secondary school teachers. That these 
figures do not merely represent a wider range of social differentiation im 
England is attested to by Duff and Thomson (20), who report a spread almost 
identical with Terman and Merrill's, using a test comparable to the Binet. 
Reasons for Cattell’s finding will be indicated in a later section of this paper. 

4 The difficulties standing in the way of a straightforward use of the product- 
moment correlation coefficient are various and will be discussed below. 
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Whereas these coefficients are not high, they appear to indicate some 
degree of relationship between the factors measured. Assuming a 
linear relationship, and using an r of +.45 as a safe estimate, it 
should be possible to predict the IQ of a child, knowing the socio- 
economic status of the parents, with an accuracy some 10% better 
than if we simply guessed. It must be conceded that this degree of 
predictive efficiency is certainly not high enough to justify the use of 
socioeconomic status as a practical indicator of level of intelligence 

The data presented in Tables I and II raise the problem before 
us very clearly. To repeat, what are the factors which make for 


ui 


this mean difference of 20 points between laborers’ children and the 


ldren of professionals? If we consider the correlations, what 


tors are common to both social level and intelligence test score 


ake for some degree of covariatiot In finding our answers 
shall have to consider researches relatively far-removed from the 
immediate field of social level and intelligencs Problems important 
. i 
ay er 1 co atten of of ' f 4] 
u consideration are (i) the questio ol ne consta YV Or the 
IO, (2) the effect of environment on the IO, and (3) the question 
e meaning of the standardization procedures commonly utilized 
suteadihe P Saataltt : Pee i he 
nstructing tests of intelligence. In essence \ hall set ourselves 
eau Fina tcaatn a a ae eT hI + Oeeabe 
iSk Of trving to demonstrate that aii of this troublesome twenty- 
lifference in mean IQ is attributable to factors extrinsic to 
ido nent 


TECHNIQUES OF STUDY 


sefore we attempt to deal with the problems set at the end of thx 


eding section of this paper, it will be necessary to raise certain 
methodological considerations. It is clear that we are concerned 
examining a relationship between 2 variables: (1) ‘ intelli- 
yence’ and (2) ‘ socioeconomic status.” Although much remains to 


be discovered about the first of these variables, it must be admitted 
that we possess a good deal of information concerning it. Instru- 
$ purporting to measure it—the standard tests of intelligence 

very wide use, the details of their construction are accessible, 

1 there is considerable literature on the assumptions underlying 
application and interpretation. We have a fairly clear notion 
of the meaning of a ten- or twenty-point difference in IQ, with refer- 
ence, of course, to the particular part of the range under considera- 
tion. There is good general agreement on the IO ranges that are 
escribed by such terms and phrases as ‘very superior,’ ‘ inferior,’ 


1ormal.’ 


‘borderline,’ and ‘ dull.’ In short, although the theorv in 
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this field is still unsettled, there are at least common instruments and 
a common language. 

Very little of the above can be said for the second of our 2 
variables, ‘ socioeconomic status.’ We possess no ‘standard’ and 
carefully worked up measures of this variable. The studies under 
analysis in this paper all agree in using the same well-known and 
widely discussed tests of intelligence, but they vary widely in the 
procedures they employ in measuring social level. It is quite clear 
that we cannot sensibly talk of measuring social level unless we are 
familiar with the degree of precision of the tools used in the measur- 
ing process. We shall find our understanding of the general relation 
enriched, then, if we pause briefly for a consideration of the methods 
used in measuring socioeconomic status. 


° tell us little more than that they 


Most of the early investigators 
compared the scores of the children of the same age found in “ poor 
neighborhoods and in rich neighborhoods.”” Nowhere is there indi- 
cation in these early studies of any serious precautions against errors 
of sampling, or any ambitious attempt to construct a scale which 
would give some continuous measure of social level. The procedure 
was quite rough, admittedly exploratory, and served merely to indi- 
cate the existence of the problem. With increasing awareness of the 
gravity of the problem came attempts to render description of social 
level more precise. So we find Terman (53), in his first revision of 
the Binet, asking the school teachers of the children making up his 
standardization group to classify these children into 5 social groups— 
very superior, superior, average, inferior, and very inferior—on the 
basis of what information they possessed of the parents. Arlitt (1) 
used the same technique and the same classification. 

Very soon came attempts to construct scales giving a measure of 


variation from low to hig 


h status, where a particular level is con- 
sidered as a point on a continuous line. One of the earliest of such 
attempts was the Whittier scale, devised by Williams (61), who was 
interested in a measure of the social level of the home which would 
have meaning for his studies of criminal delinquency. He used 5 
categories—presence of necessities, neatness, size, parental condi- 
tions, and parental supervision—each of which was rated on a five- 


point scale. The reliability of the scale is undetermined and it is, of 


5 Decroly and Degand (18), Binet and Simon (6), Morlé (44), 
Hoffman (32), Weintrob and Weintrob (56), and Bridges and Coler (8) 
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i course, subject to all the known sources of error involved in the use 
of rating methods. Several workers have used this scale, particularly 
) Terman and Merrill (54), Fukuda (25), and Burks (12). 
, Most of the other scales in use depend upon known occupation of 
5 father for a criterion of economic status. A good many of the 
j studies ® are based on a classification suggested by the Census Bureau, 
. using a scale ranging from category I, professional and higher execu- 
. tive, to category VII, unskilled labor. Even here, however, there 
A appears to be little uniformity, the categories tending to vary con- 
. siderably from investigator to investigator. Terman and some of 
. his students have tended to place reliance on the Barr scale (3), 
Is vhich was constructed by having 30 judges rate 100 occupations for 
ntelligence on a scale from 0 to 100.7 A few of these studies uss 
= Sim’s scale,* but Terman and Merrill (54) report a much lower 
- reliability for it than was originally claimed. Finally, a number of 
" investigators (Freeman, Leahy, Bayley, Burks, Stroud, and others) 
is have constructed their own scales and questionnaires 
4 When we note the wide variety of means utilized to gain a 
2 easure of socioeconomic status, we feel constrained to indicate the 
4 bability that few of these studies were measuring the same thing 
5 in the same way. And where such differences exist, it is difficult to 
a see how we may interpret the obtained differences in intelligence test 
of re. On the other hand, it must be recognized that, whatever the 
it thod used for measuring socioeconomic status, all these studies 
gree in finding a tendency for IQ to grade off with social level. | 
he the absence of a really precise and reliable instrument for measuring 
1) social status, this writer believes that an occupational hierarchy, of 
type suggested by the U. S. Census classification, would afford 
vf the most objective means of indicating social level \lthoug! ~ 
yn , 
her i 2 
ich . 30), Dex 19 7 54 
vas Phe 20), and Russell (46 
uld 1 be obvi eos the a , 
15 thing han the pooled lgment 30 me In 
; nce necessary tor success at a particular occupats In tl ibs 
idi- really adequate criteria as to the intelligence associated with each 
ive- occupation, these judgments can be little more than an « 
. of tercotypes ot these judges. One would like to know more of their social 
origin and social outlook than is reported by Terman. 
44). *Furfey and Muhlenbein (27), Chapman and Wiggins (15), Terman and 
Merrill (54) 
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admitted that there must generally be considerable variation in cul- 
tural level within a single occupational category, the danger of the 
sources of error involved in all rating methods would be avoided if 
occupation were taken as the sole criterion. 

The application of continuous scales for measuring socioeconomic 
status is, of course, a desirable thing where correlational techniques 
are to be utilized, and this need has been at the basis of most of the 
scales constructed. At the same time, the variation in precision of 
the scales used may account, in part, for the lack in agreement of 
reported correlations (cf. Table 11). On the whole, the use of cor- 
relations is more dangerous in this field than in many others. If 
full precautions are taken to obtain a representative sampling, then 
the distribution of socioeconomic status will be skewed toward the 
upper end of the distribution, a conclusion which is corfirmed by 
several of the studies under consideration. When it is recognized 
that variable degrees of skewness in distributions to be correlated 
affect the size of the coefficient of correlation to a degree not precisely 
known (the common measures of variability and central tendency 
have little meaning for skewed distributions), one realizes that one 
is dealing here with a possible misuse of statistical procedures. It 
is, on the whole, wiser, for these reasons, to eliminate correlational 
techniques from our methodology in this particular field, and to 
restrict ourselves to presentation of our data in distributional form. 

In this section we have pointed to the very wide variation in the 
methods used to measure socioeconomic status, recognizing that pre- 
cision of measurement here is as vital as precision in the case of the 
measurement of intelligence. With regard to the most sophisticated 
measures used—those produced by the use of graduated scales of 
social level—we have indicated certain weaknesses in their structure 
which render results obtained in their use indecisive. At the present 
stage of development of these scales, we feel that a more reliable 
and more ‘ objective’ method of measuring social level is afforded 
by some such occupational hierarchy as is employed by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, provided that all workers agree on the meaning 
of the terms used. Finally, we have raised certain doubts concerning 
the proper use of correlational techniques in this field, particularly 
where, by the very nature of the case, distributions of social level 
tend to be skewed, thus rendering obtained correlation coefficients 


unfit for precise interpretation. 
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environmental variables may affect intelligence test score: and 


finally, we shall consider certain fundamental points with referenc: 
o the basic assumptions involved in the entire field of mental testi: 
ve Constancy of the IQ. The question of the constancy of 


IO brings with it, of course, the problem of the reliability of the 


standard tests of intelligence. The point here may be simply stated 
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So far as the first method of studying constancy is concerned, 


Brown (10) presents interesting results. He points out that previous 


investigators found correlations ranging from +.85 to +.95, where 
the test-retest interval was under a year. Realizing that the use of 
lon: intervals might have critical meaning for the question of 


constancy, he reports data for intervals ranging from a few months 
12 years. His results may conveniently be summarized by stating 
that intervals ranging from 1 to 24 months yielded a combined r of 

81, but intervals ranging from 60 to 145 months yielded an r 
of +.61. The fact which emerges from this study is that the pre- 


dictive efficiency of a test-retest r for the Stanford-Bi: 






























































55% better than chance where the time interval is relatively small 
(below a vear) to only 20% better than chance here the time 


interval is larger (from 5 to 12 years).° 

The importance of this result is enhanced if we study the relation- 
ship from the point of view of the distribution of individual changes 
According to Terman and Merrill (54) and others, the average test- 
‘etest change in IQ is about five points, when the group tested is 
fairly representative of the general population, and where the test- 
retest interval is small. The mean change, however, is not as sig- 
nificant for our purposes as is the range of the distribution. Where 
data have been reported in this latter form,*® we are able to point to 
considerable variation within the group tested. If we disregard the 
lirection of change, we find that the range of change in IQ points 
even when the test-retest interval is small, appears never to be /ess 
than 20 points. Hildreth (31), in one of the most elaborate studies 
of constancy we possess, reports a range of 50 points: A. W 
Brown (9) and R. R. Brown (10), both working with problem chil- 


dren but using time intervals of different lengths, report ranges of 


5 t 


over thirty points. The latter author points to a considerable increase 


in both the total and interquartile range of change when the tim 
interval is increased to over five years." 
These data indicate a point of major importa which has tended 
to be glossed over in most studies of constanc All of these studies 
l 55) 1 been abk ra nt | t 
's i scending h 
the ti 5 etest ntery il nd nt a li i t! S( t 
tted points. From this equation he predicts an » +.69 at an interval 
60 months, a conclusion which accords weil with Brown's finding 
It is a sad comm entary on the misuse and misunderstanding of statistical 
rocedures that n the most experienced workers in this field tend to present 
their results in terms of means or medians and neglect to describe the actual 
listributior [he main interest is mot in measures of central tendency, which 
tend to mask individual variation, but in what happens at the extremes of the 


listributior s tendency to exploit means has brought with it the serious 
consequences of a tendency to transform a mean number into a limiting number 
So, in a recent book written for popular digestion, we find Cattell (14, p. 30) 
‘iting the general result of a mean change of 5 points on test-retest and con- 


luding, “I would predict that the most extreme changes of environment in 


the community will prove to change 1Q by 3 to 4 points—at the utmost 9 
points—and then only when the influences are effective in the very early years 


In contrast to a mean change of about five points, attested to by many 


investigators where the test-retest interval is small, R. R. Brown reports a 
mean change of 10.7 for his entire group and one of 12.7 points for his 60- to 


145-month interval 
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report individual cases of change in IQ from test to retest of over 
twenty points and, where the interval is long, individual cases of over 
fifty-point differences may be observed. It should be a fair question 
to ask what factors were operating to produce these enormous 
changes in given individuals. We have no right to assume that 
environment carries out its role uniformly with respect to all members 
of a group. If this assumption were fact we should be at a loss to 
account for this considerable intragroup variation in the constancy 

the IQ. On the contrary, we should feel more justified in 
hypothesizing that those individuals who show large changes from 


tect f 


test to retest are precisely the ones whose educational and social 


tory should have been teased out in the greatest detail. Unfor- 
tunately, the studies of constancy under consideration in this section 
our paper make no attempt even to raise the problem. It is the 
writer s opinion that until we know more of the events which lead 
up to these large changes in I1Q—changes which might bring an indi- 
vidual from the ‘moron’ level to ‘normal,’ or from ‘ normal’ to 
ery superior ’—we are not justified in assuming that the IO i 
latively constant,” which is the conclusion of most of the workers 
is feld. Rather, we might discover that IQ is relatively con- 


stant just so long as the relation between the individual and his total 


- 


mment remains relatively the same, but that IO undergoes 

nge with marked shift in the total situation. Direct proof of this 
hesis 1s wanting since investigators have tended generally to 

study group changes rather than individual changes, but we shall 
pt to gather indirect proof by an examination of extant studies 


e relation of environment and intelligencs 


ry > 4 f , . “~ os ) I 7 ; ” ~ 

in ftfect of Residence im a Poor Enviro en It ] untor- 
1 : c . . e . ' 1 ho. 

te true of studies of the constancy of the IO that no attempt 


has ever been made to analyze the obtained results in terms of socio 


economic status as a variable. The subjects of these studies, as indi 


i 


‘ 
| 


cated above, have not been dealt with as individuals whose social 
background it would be important to know, but have been looked 
upon as the sources of numbers yielding means and sigmas 
Although every competent clinician is aware of the fact that an 
obtained difference in IO must be imbedded in the social background 
of the person before it can sensibly be interpreted, such cautions do 
not appear generally to have been followed in the research literature 

Some light may be shed on the conditions which produce vari- 
ation in the IO score from test to retest, if we study the factors 
operating at the extremes of environmental variation It is true 
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that we are still dealing here with groups rather than individuals, 
but at least we are concerned with entire populations, living more or 
less as units on different levels of socioeconomic status. One of the 
most interesting studies of this type is that of Hugh Gordon (29), 
who examined the characteristics of English children at the lowest 
extreme of social and cultural level. One of his groups was made 
up of “canal-boat children,” an extremely isolated group who live 
with their families on the freight boats that ply the canals of 
England. He discusses their social characteristics in some detail, 
pointing out that the average school attendance of these children is 
about 4 or 5% of the total time during which urban children of equiva- 
lent social class attend, that they have very little social contact with 
other children on land, and are regarded, to a considerable degree, as 
outcasts and pariahs by the land population. He obtained a sample 
of 76 children (estimated total in 1919 was about 1000 children), 
for whom he reports a mean IQ of 69.6 on the 1916 Stanford 
Revision. More interesting is the relation between age (length of 
residence in the environment) and IQ. He obtains an r of —.76 
between age and size of IO, which may be expressed more graphi- 
cally in the following table where familial relationships are analyzed 
(Table IIT): 
TABLE Ill 
THe Re_ation Between AcE AND IQ For CANAL Boat CHILDREN 


Group N Mean CA Mean IQ 
( Years— Months ) 


Youngest in Family.. 5 5 on 
[Third “s “ 11 / 4 fi 
Second e = eit 22 8-10 73 
Oldest 3 er 22 11-11 60 


The number of cases in any single category is, of course, too small 
to permit any final generalization, but the trend is extremely clear, 
lending support to the rather high negative correlation which Gordon 
obtains for his entire group of which these cases form a part. 
Gordon also reports data on a group of gypsy children, whose 
schooling amounts to about 30% of the norm and who do not live 
quite so isolated an existence as the canal-boaters. These gypsy 
children show a mean spread with age from IQ 94 to 73, reflecting 
a correlation between age and intelligence of —.43. While generally 
somewhat indecisive because of the small number of cases studied, 
these data of Gordon’s indicate the degree to which the Stanford- 
Binet may be affected by environment, in this case not by changed 
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environment, but by continued existence at a critically low level ot 
social and cultural status. 

Very recently a comparable study has appeared in this country 
Asher (2) administered 4 standard intelligence tests (the Myers 
Mental Test, the National Intelligence Test, and the Herring and 
Stanford Revisions of the Binet) to a large group of Kentucky 
mountain children. As is well known, the East Kentucky mountain- 
eers live an extremely isolated existence at a very low cultural and 
economic level, perhaps lower than that of any other rural group in 
the country, and certainly far below urban groups. The median IO 
for a group of over three hundred children on the Myers test was 
67.5, on the N. |. T. for 250 cases it was 71.5, and on the Binet 
for 56 cases it was 72.9. Like Gordon, Asher analyzes the data in 
terms of age, gaining a notion of the effect of continued residence 


Table IV). 


" >» IO ror Kentucky M wT ( ILD 
\o N Mean IO 
years 
7 25 84 
bt Q 76 
é / 
47 74 
7 51 
11 49 7 
12 5? ‘ 
+9 42 > 
i + 
14 2 
1S 15 


In connection with these significant data, Asher observes that “ tests 
constructed and standardized in one locality for and on particular 
groups . . . should not be used in some other locality or on some 
ther group . . .”’ (2, p. 485). 

An interesting converse to the studies of Asher and Gordon is 
that of Klineberg (36). Attempting to throw light upon the ques- 
tion of selective migration as a possible explanatory factor which 
would account for the test superiority of northern over southern 
Negroes, he obtained a large sample of negro boys who were alike in 
chronological age but differed in the length of their residence in 
New York City, all having migrated from the South. He finds that 
those who have lived in New York less than one year obtain a mean 
Binet IO of 81 and that there is a steady rise with length of residence 
up to 88.5 at a three- to four-year residence, with little change there- 
after. The same general result is obtained with a group of girls 
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tested with the N. I. T., with an even more marked spread being 
disclosed. A further check removed the possibility of a deterioration 
among the more recent migrants. 

An additional study of the effects of continued residence in a 
poor environment is that of Jordan (34), who tested all public school 
children of a North Carolina mill town found in Grades I to VII. 
He finds the usual type of correlation with occupation and comments 
on the considerable degree of skewness of the distribution for the 
entire group. More important for us is his incidental finding that 
the median score of millworkers’ children decreases from about 
IQ 100 at the age of 6 to about IO 85 at age 13. Like Gordon and 
Asher, Jordan ascribes these results to the fact that the tests used 
( Pintner-Cunningham, Dearborn, and N. I. T.) were standardized 
on groups enjoying superior environments. 

Although we shall consider orphan- and foster-child studies in 
some detail in the next section of this article, there are 2 such 
studies which present data relevant to the present problem. In 


connection with a large-scale investigation of British orphan children, 


Laurence (40) reports that correlations between the social status of 
parents and IQ of their children appear to increase 1n size the longer 


the child has lived with the parents. Concretely, children who 


entered an orphan home before they were 3 years of age show cor- 


relations with social level of true parents of about +.20, while 
children who entered the institution at an age above 3 yield a corre- 
lation of about +.45. The number of cases in the 2 groups (68 and 


107, respectively ) is too small and sampling errors too uncontrolled 
for us to accept this data as decisive. 

Skeels and Fillmore (51), in this country, working with larger 
groups and under better controlled conditions, present more con- 
clusive data. They were able to obtain Stanford-Binet 1Q’s on 407 
children shortly after commitment to the Iowa Soldiers’ Orphan 
Home. These children made up 132 families of 2 or more children 
each, ranging in age from 1 to 14 years, thus making it possible to 
study trends in IQ with increasing residence with the parents. It 
should be mentioned that these children came from generally under- 
privileged homes, 67.6% of their fathers being day laborers, with no 
father enjoying a status higher than that signified by occupational 
category III of the U. S. Census classification. In general, Skeels and 
Fillmore find a fairly steady decline in IQ with increasing age on 
entrance, the drop being from approximately IQ 110 at chronological 
more strikingly 


J 


age 1 to IO 79 at age 14. The same result is obtained 
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they divide their group into paired siblings and study the effect 
fF +) " > ; he -; > liftterer | veen he nem}! 
i the size of the age differences between the members lL pall 
differences, always 1n tavor ot the younger child, range trom 
points at a one-year difference to 15 points in 1O at the nine-year 
ifference. Critical ratios of these differences range from 2.1 to 3.1, 
1 ' » oles ale . store ; . ¢ ; ~11 ‘ ’ 
showing fair reliability considering the necessarily small size of th: 


separate groups. If we divide the entire group into only 2 cat 


gories, comprising those pairs separated by differences smaller than 
rs as opposed to those with a difference greater than 3 vears., 


critical ratio of the differences rises to well above 3 
These 6 studies give us significant data on the degree to which 


it) May be depressed by continued residence in environments ofr 


g poor cultural and educational opportunities. Gordon and Ashe 
that a drop of 30 points may be expected where the social level 
is lowest, whereas Jordan’s and Skeels’ data indicat xpected 


lines of 15 or 20 points where the environmental extreme is not 


eat Klineberg shows that a change from a poor t 1 better 
mment will increase [O Laurence’s results are not easv to 
rpret, couched as they are in the form of correlation ratios, but 
she appears to find the same trend. In general, we may conclude 


this section of our study that 20 to 30 points in IO may be lost 


werage, by continued exposure to a low environment. I: 


loss may, of course, be greater, and one should not be sur 
to discover declines as great as 50 or 60 points in IO f: 
to year 14 in some cases 
r ( Studies (The Effect viro The main 
¢ vy available life situation which makes it possible to study the 


effects of translation from one social level to another is that involving 


loption of orphan childrer For this reason, a number of 
estigators have carried on extensive researches in this field The 
these studies has varied, however, with the degree to which 
pective researchers have recognized the importance of certain 
bles. Such matters as age on adoption, length of time in fostet 


social level of foster home, IO level on entrance. education 
culture of foster parents, all appear to be influential on the 


mount of change observed, not to mention such less well-defined and 


qualitative factors as the possible difference in attitude of a 


parent as compared wit! real parent 
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The most elaborate of the early studies are those of Freeman and 
Burks, which together form a large section of the epochal 27th 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. It 
should be realized that both of these researches were part of an effort 
to settle the problem of nature and nurture, and were not specifically 
directed toward our problem. At the same time they present data 
which have important implications for the problem of socioeconomic 
status. Burks was interested in the degree of correlation obtaining 
between the IQ’s of foster children and various intellectual and social 
criteria of the foster parents. She studied over two hundred foster 
children who were legally adopted before the age of 12 months, and 
whose chronological ages ranged from 5 to 14 years at the time of 
the study. She utilized a control group of about one hundred chil- 
dren, matched with the foster group for age, sex, and the neighbor- 
hood, occupational status, and nationality of the foster parents. For 
measuring intelligence she used the Stanford-Binet, and applied the 
Whittier scale and a “ culture-rating ” of her own to measure social 
status. Her main result is that adopted children correlate with the 
social and mental level of foster parents to a degree of about +.25, 
whereas her control children correlate with their true parents to a 
degree of approximately +.45. On the basis of this finding she con- 
cludes that “ close to 75 or 80% of IO variance is due to innate and 
heritable causes” (12, p. 304). 

We are, however, more interested in another aspect of her study. 
She reports that the mean IQ for her foster group was 107.4 and 
points to the fact that, on the basis of the known social background 
of the true parents, the mean should be around 100. Since selective 
placement is not a likely explanation (correlations between social 
status of true and foster parents all range around zero), she attributes 
this apparent mean gain of 7 points to the effect of environment. 
Quite startling in this respect was her finding that the correlation 
between the social status of the true parents and the IQ of their 
children, who have been living with foster parents for some years, 
was +0.07 at the time the study was conducted. Finding that the 
mental age of her foster parent group averages about one sigma 
above the theoretical mean, she infers that measurable environment 
of one sigma above the mean does not shift IO of foster children by 
more than 6 to 9 points above the value it would have had under a 





normal environment. Assuming normality of the distribution of 
social status (a belief that is sociologically unjustifiable), she con- 
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cludes that the “ maximal contribution of the best home environment 
is apparently about 20 IQ points . . . conversely, the least cultured, 
least stimulating kind of American home environment may depress 
IQ as much as 20 points.” In our opinion, this conclusion of Burks’ 
has great significance for our problem, showing as it does that a shift 
from a very poor to a very good environment may bring a change in 
IO of the order of 40 points 

Freeman, Holzinger, and Mitchell (23) administered the Stan- 


rd-Binet to a very large number of foster children, who could be 
grouped in various ways for analysis. A defect of this study is that 
most of the children were placed rather old (mean age of placement 
in foster home was 4 years). Nevertheless some of their results are 
interesting. A group of children (average placement, age 8 years), 
who were tested before placement and retested on an average of 4 
years after placement, showed a mean gain of 2.5 IO points, which, 
when corrected for the artificial ‘top’ of the Stanford-Binet, rose to 
7.5 points. It should be emphasized that the general level of the 
foster homes for this group was not high. Those placed in the better 
homes gained 5 points (uncorrected ), while those placed in the poorer 
es showed no change. In addition, age was a factor, those being 

ver 12 years on placement showing no gain, whereas those below 12 
gained an average of 6 points. Their study also reports some sug- 
gestive correlations between separated siblings and between foster 
nd own children—correlations which may valuably be compared to 
found generally in the literature between siblings reared under 
ordinary conditions. They find an r of +.25 between orphan siblings 


mean age of 5 years reared in different foster homes; the older 
} 


he sibs at the time of separation the higher is this r (it rises to 
+3 tor those separated at ages over 6). They further obtain < 
f ele) 7 r j ° | 7 S| ° 7 
r of +.358 between toster and own children reared in the sam 
N 47 . one of 4 10 for foster siblings rear 1 in the Sarre 


me (N=93), and a very startling r of +.34 between unrelated 
ngs reared in the same foster home. Positive relationships are 
ound with age on entering, length of stay, economic level of foster 


home, and so on. Finally, they obtained a correlation of +.48 


between IQ of orphan children and socioecenomic level of foster 
home, a figure which rises to +.52 for those children adopted before 
the age of 2 years. They consider that all these data taken together 


indicate the very great influence that environmental variables may 
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have on intelligence test score, a conclusion in which we may support 
them, with the very serious qualification that their attempts to con- 
trol selective factors were not always successful. 

More recently Leahy (41) has carried on a research in an effort 
to afford better control of errors of sampling and selective placement. 
She obtained a large group of adopted children which fulfilled certain 
rigid requirements: they were placed before the age of 6 months; 
they were not less than 5 nor more than 14 years of age at the time 
of the investigation; they were legally adopted by married people; 
and they were White, non-Jewish, and North European in descent 
\ control group of own children was matched with the fosters in 
age, sex, parents’ occupation, education, and nationality Leahy 
constructed her own test for socioeconomic status, and used the 
Stanford-Binet and Otis Intermediate A for testing the children and 
parents, respectively. In general, she confirms Burks’ older results, 
finding r’s of the order of +.25 between foster parents and foster 
children, as compared with r’s of from +-.45 to +-.50 for true parents 
and children. There are several interesting considerations raised, 
however, by a more critical perusal of her data. Since her entire 
procedure was adopted to avoid selective placement (and witi con- 


siderable success), we should expect the IO range of her subjects 


to be similar to that of the general population, or even perhaps to 


show a lower mean, since orphanage children tend to come from 


1 


the lower economic classes. Yet we find that she reports a mean 
IQ for her adopted children of 110.5, with an S.D. of 12.5. Although 
she tells us nothing of the social background of the real parents of 
the adopted children, we can infer that this figure represents a very 
large mean gain in IQ. If we analyze Leahy’s subjects according to 
the occupational status of the foster parents, we obtain the following 


array (Table V): 


TABLE V - 
IO or CHILDREN AccorDING To Ox PATION OF Foster PARENTS 

Occupation N Mean IQ S.D 
I. Professional 43 113 12 
II. Semiprofessional 38 112 ll 
III. Skilled Trades, etc : 44 111 14 

IV. Rural Owners aa o lit 
V. Semiskilled, etc Om Se, Oe oe Ae nee 45 109 2 
i as os as ene bm Se 24 108 14 


Vil. SRG BO EMOE. Lo ce cece diss 
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If we compare Table V with Table I, we will note striking dif- 
ferences. The range is not so wide and the grading off in IO not so 
extreme in this group as in the case of Terman and Merrill’s sub- 
jects. We now begin to see some possible explanation for the rela- 


tively low correlations between adopted children and their foster 


rents. The quite different social situation presented in the case 
of adoption, as compared with that prevailing in an ordinary home, 
nay make for a more intense cultural relationship between the foster 
parents and the child. We see that even children adopted by occu 


tional category VI average 108 in IQ, as compared with 98 for 


- - P . s1unaler rr ; — “aw ] | . ; 7. | ‘ ] 
mans equivalent group (cf. Table | [his indicates the possibl 
1 tT Sé e tactor o ictors te O ) ( » 14) C iS 1S 
ssible Phe vpothesis re he S or no ; pan 
I i | Lit V¢ l CS Li’ i iV) Cl 
‘ i ‘ ] 
S, ope - unde e knowledge tha e « ( 
Px , ’ 1 
wl ma oreate pains OV o t es 1 
' ' , 
tural environment tha S it! ( O hat 
, 
ening ( S s i 
: ' 1 
Tt) It is ¢ phasi ’ tha . . . 
. | 3 
= ial ae: , , 
nesis a i ( I { { S ( S a i 1O21Ca 
: « T + ] 
tigatiot Nevertheless this possib ( net 
' , 
ence in sizé ( elat ents, subject as ( 
liffi uities I terp 1 1 
, _— ot , ' 
e shall close Ss section of our pap vith a i1lVSI1s 


t doubt the best research on fost f L'n YY 
Skeels l iS mal ved T collect 1oE ce test é 5 | 1 
deal rs o] cical ita 17 i] 1dopte | € age 

6 months. He used the Kuhlmann revision of the Binet on tl 
ger children and the Stanford revision on the older. His results 

important tor our problem that we shall ex e them in sot 
First he tells us of the social background of both true and 
parents, which, as expected, form 2 quite divergent groups 


ccupational curve for true parents is skewed upwards whereas 


foster parents is skewed downwards 57% of true parents 
nly 4.8% of foster parents fall in the 2 lowest occupational cate 
sories, whereas only 2.6% of true and 23.8% of foster nar S 
nd in the 2 highest categories. Similar divergencies are found ii 


ducation of parents and IO of mot! 


| “7 7 7 | 
rs lead Skeels to conclude that 
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minimal role in this situation. Skeels’ most startling result may be 
discovered in the following table (Table V1): 
TABLE VI 


CorrRELATIONS BetTweeN IQ or Cuitp AND VARIous Factors RELATING To 
TRUE AND Foster PARENTS 


Correlations Between True Parent Foster Parent 
IQ of Child and: N r P.E. N r P.E. 
Education of Father YO + 05 .07 142 + .10 .U6 
Education of Mother 137 t+ .12 .06 141 —.05 .06 
Midparent Education ... 88 + .08 .07 139 + .04 .06 
IO of Mother... eeoes , 78 + .04 .08 


Perusal of these correlations reveals the astounding fact that all 
of them hover around zero, are far outweighed by their P.E.’s, and 
indicate complete lack of any consistent relationship. In other words, 
there is no resemblance between the characteristics of these foster 
children and those of either their true or foster parents. Reasons for 
this lack of relationship become clear if we study the characteristics 
of this group of children. First of all, their 1Q’s are dispropor- 
tionately high. Their mean IQ is 115.4; only 4% are below the 
theoretical mean (IQ 100) and none fall below the dull normal level ; 
41% have I1Q’s of 120 or above. Briefly, the mean IQ and the 
general characteristics of the distribution are comparable to those 
which other investigators have reported for the children of occupa- 
tional categories I and II. On the other hand, the median occupa- 
tional level of the true parents falls at category VI (slightly skilled 
labor) and of the foster parents at category III (clerical and skilled 
trades). On the basis of the occupational status of the true parents, 
we should expect a mean IQ for the children of about 98, and on the 
basis of that for the foster parents we should anticipate a mean of 


} 


about 108, both being much lower than the obtained mean. 


Skeels believes that 2 factors may play a part in determining this 
result, although he admits some lack of positive evidence. First, he 
points out that the foster parents represent a selection upwards within 
each of their occupational categories, for the very good reason that 
the orphanages in question were very careful where they placed their 
children. Secondly, he raises the same question that we raised with 
reference to Leahy’s study, that foster parents are obviously inter- 
ested in having a child in the home and may take greater pains to 
encourage the intellectual development of their foster children. 
Whatever factors play a part in the foster child situation, it is obvious 
that these children benefit greatly by adoption. Skeels’ group pre- 
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sents us with a probable mean gain of 17 IQ points, a gain which 
was necessarily even greater for given individuals of the group. 
One additional point should be made before we leave Skeels’ 
studies. We have already indicated the existence of a zero corre- 
lation between true mothers’ IO and children’s IQ. It might be even 


more conclusive if we present the data in detail (Table VII). 


rABLE VII 


r » a TTO? 2, ‘ | \ DT ( ‘ ' | ' 1 rny 
[HE RELATI DETWEEN iV I \DOPTED CHILD AND IQ [RUE MOTHER 
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hat the general ave1 
90, and that the entire distribution is apparently positively 


kewed. vet the children who have never lived with their true mothers 


117 2 oubbe + +1 asl } } ; 4 aon 
ge at 117. Very disconcerting to those who ieve in the rigid 
ance of feeble-mindedness should be the 9 cases of mother 
IO’s below 70 nea 61.6 hose « dren average at 112.0 
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in intelligence manifest themselve if fenen the frat 
s Inte gence maniwes trnemseives @ ITO) i St Tey 
of life, children are found to grade off in intelligence accord 
¢ to the social level of their parents, it would be extremely difhcult 
. + )6fKe 6+) lifference _ nwiroann ntal ter ) +7 
count tor these adrerences in environmental terms (On the 
other hand, if this relation to socioeconomic status was not present 
, ] ] } hi 1 14 
rst and only began to develop as tneé child OTe olde we snouk 
first-class evidence of extrabiological conditions at work 
[he evidence here is conflicting. Goodenough (28), and Terma 
\ = oe i ee ee f : : 
Merrill (54), among others using variations of the Binet, find 
. + 1 et po — 1 } 1 
ccupational hierarchies appear as early as Ul two-vear level 
: DS 
ww this point they do not go, the tests being considered unreliable 
used on children younger than 2 vears of age. On the othe 


1. Furfey (26). and Bayley (4), using “ babytests ” of the Biihler 

ty, find zero correlations between the mental ability of infants 

socioeconomic status of parents when the children are below the 
1 


f 18 months Bayley, particularly, presents a long table of 
J i i > 


relations between midparent educatior 
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correlate +.78 for her group) and the child’s point score which 
range about zero until the age of 18 months, and then begin to climb 
rapidly, reaching an r of +.47 at 36 months. The number of cases 
at each of her age levels is too small (about fifty) to yield clear relia- 
bility, but the trend of the data is clear. 

[he point at issue between the researches of Goodenough and 
lerman and those of Furfey and Bayley will not be clear until we 
discuss the whole question of the standardization of tests of intelli- 
gence, but some statements are appropriate here. The tests of early 
intelligence, of the type devised by Buhler (11), Linfert and 
Hierholzer (42), and Bayley (4), have been seriously attacked on 
the basis of the allegation that they may not be measuring the same 
abilities as those measured by the standard intelligence tests. A 
perusal of these early tests indicates that they are rather heavily 
veighted with items differentiating postural and motor abilities 
(reaching, crawling, perceiving, etc.) as compared with the verbal 
and intellectual performances exploited by tests of the Binet type 
More serious evidence of a lack of relation between the early and later 
tests is afforded by a little study of Furfey and Muhlenbein (27) 
who retested with the Stanford-Binet 71 children originally tested 
with the Linfert-Hierholzer scale 4 years before. They report a zero 
correlation between relative score on the 2 tests. We must tenta- 
tively conclude that we are dealing here with 2 quite different situ- 
ations. At the same time, we are not at liberty to say precisely what 
factors play the significant role in these 2 types of tests. If the Binet- 
type test is heavily weighted with verbal factors, as most experts 
agree, then it should not be surprising that a different spread arises 
where preverbal performances are at a premium. This may signify 
that what these investigators mean by the term ‘ intelligence’ varies 

ith the situation—an implication which has importance for a func- 
mal view of intelligence. At any rate, we must regard the question 


~ 


Ss 


the precise character of the relationship between age, intelligence, 
nd socioeconomic status as unsettled at present, with the belief that 
Bayley’s results deserve very careful follow “up 

Identical Twins (The Effects of Environmen For some years, 
psychologists interested in the nature-nurture controversy have 
turned to studies of familial resemblance, particularly to examina- 
tions of resemblances and differences among twins. This line of 
attack upon an old problem has much to recommend it from the 
point of view of scientific method, but it is rather complicated and 


quite subject to sampling errors since the groups studied are small. 
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The most decisive evidence in this field, of course, is afforded by 
} studies of identical twins, especially where individual pairs have been 
found who have been reared apart since birth. It is to be regretted 
that most of these studies have paid little attention to considerations 
of differing socioeconomic status, and thus lose considerably in value 
for our purposes. It should be quite obvious, although apparently it 
has not been so, that one cannot speak of individuals as being rear 


. in differing environments merely because they were brought up i 


lifferent homes Intrapair twin differences can have real meaning 
| nly when a detailed description of respective home background is 
upplied The only study with which we are familia nake 
Sant 4 oa , 
: errort Oo attempt such a description 18 a er) researcn Car- 
\ jointly by Freeman, Holzinger, and Newm 24 hey 
; nanaged to collect all sorts of data on 50 1 ternal 
S < 50 pairs oT cle tical twins re ired ogether 10 ¢ re «ot 
: ' 
| il twins reared separately since shortly after birt It is really 
the latter group that we are seriously conc c lL hese 
r kers used the Stanford-Binet and the Otis test to measure intelli- 
¢ and an environmental rating scale of their ow1 nstruction 
] ‘ ¢ 6.7 . age ‘ > on +1 1 } 
d easure socioeconomic status n addition, they applied an 
vement test (Stanford) and the Woodworth P-D sheet as well 
i +} eT tests They also obtained numerous phi <) o] rite ria of 
1- fferences and similarity heir general finding may be expressed 
it n the tollowing table of correlations (Table VIII): 
\TT | 
( I | ( | 
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vé ether More important for ot purpose ema 
a ger, and Newman’s analysis of this result t s of social 
, ae : ‘ , , 
ol keround First of all, they make the very emphatic point that 
@ rag M , ; ie ibe : 
ne he differences between the “ environmental ratings ”’ of the separated 
nd pairs were large only in a few cases. Examination of Table 87 of 
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case studies they submit, reveals that in no case was a twin pair 
placed at the 2 extremes of the distribution of social status, t.¢. one 
member at category I, the other at category VII. The largest socio- 
economic difference (only 1 case) is between II and VI. The fol- 
lowing table shows the relationship between certain social criteria 


and the extent of intrapair difference in IO (Table IX): 


PABLE IX 


CORRELA N [INTRAPAIR DIFFERENCE IN IQ Existing BETWEEN SEPARATED 
LDENTICAL [TWINS AND ESTIMATED DIFFERENCES IN 


ENVIRONMENTAL BACKGROUND 


Crite Education Social Status 
(years of formal schooling (rating scale 
Binet 1Q + 790] * + 507 
Otis IQ t+ .547 rT .238 
Stanford Achievement 908 1 349 
Body Weight aPiote + .095 + 22 
Italicized numbers indicate statistically significant correlations 


Intrapair differences in IQ range from |! point to 24 points, with 


a mean difference for this group of 8.2. All in all, this study indi- 
cates clearly the considerable effect that social status may have on 
level of IO. The authors conclude that “extreme differences in 
educational and social environments are accompanied by significant 
changes in intelligence and educational achievements as measured by 
our tests ” (24, p. 349). 
DISCUSSION 

When Binet and Simon began their epoch-making work, some 
thirty-odd years ago, the problem facing them was apparently quite 
simple. The French Minister of Public Instruction had asked them 
to find some means of distinguishing between lack of mental ability 
on the one hand, and laziness or lack of interest on the other, in so 
far as these 2 groups of factors contributed to poor work in school. 
This was their problem, and the history of mental testing since their 
early work indicates that they dealt with it fairly satisfactorily. On 
the other hand, various other problems have arisen in this field for 
which the tests were not precisely devised, and which have led to a 


vast amount of controversy and conflicting interpretation. Most of 


1 


these problems revolve about the basic question of the amount of IQ 
variance due to innate ability, as opposed to that due to education 
and life experience. Our own examination of the fundamental char- 
icter of the relation between social status and intelligence test scoré 


necessarily involves this basic question 











lf we examine the gener: 
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It should now be clear that precise knowledge of the individuals 
making up the standardization group is all-important for a correct 
and scientifically justified interpretation of an intelligence test score 
The writer finds it all the more reprehensible, then, that generaliza- 
tions have frequently been made in the field of mental testing without 
taking this basic fact into account. Not very long ago, men were 
using tests standardized on native-born, American, white children to 
measure the mental ability of groups as diverse in culture and back- 
ground as Mexican immigrants, American Indians, and America 
Negroes. When these groups obtained lower mean scores than native- 
born American whites, investigators jumped to hasty conclusions 
vith reference to the relative inferiority and superiority of different 
racial and national groups. In the field of ‘racial intelligence, 
Klineberg (37) particularly has shown why these conclusions were 
hasty, and most authorities are now agreed that a test standardized 
m one racial or national group cannot be applied to a group of 


liffering culture and background 


Now, if the importance of the standardization group is admitted 
here we are dealing with differing national or racial groups, what 
relevance has this fact for our purposes here? It will be remembered 


gence tests measure education and information to a 
onsiderable degree, on the assumption mentioned earlier that the 


1 


more intelligent an individual is, the more knowledge and skill he 


ill be able to absorb or acquire This may generally be admitted 
» be true, but the assumption leads to a dangerous fallacy when 
rs cut across, as they necessarily must If every single 

id precisely equ | opportunity, encouragement, 


1 


and stimulation to acquire education and information, and if the fund 


things to be learned was common for all, then it might follow it 
intelligence test score would be a fairly accurate measure of ability 
Kelley (35 is estimated that 90% of a standard intelligence test and a 
standard educational achievement test measures the same abilities over a school 
vrade range fr fourth to eighth grade. Decisive evidence of the degree to 
which education and cultural training are factors in intelligence test score 1s 


afforded by Wellman’s very remarkable series of papers (57, 58, 59, 60). Her 
st important results comprise conclusive demonstrations that attendance at a 
preschool clinic is not only influential in considerably raising IQ (individual 
e reported of gains of as much as 70 points), but also that these gains 
occurred only during the time the child spent in the clinic and did not take 
place at all during the time the child spent at home. As a very important 
addition, it should be mentioned that these very large gains were permanent; 
that is, the children tended to maintain the level which they had reached at the 


preschool period 
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But examination of the structure and make-up of intelligence tests 


vinces one that all that is measured here is the mean performance 


a ee | ee eee ee ate he level 
Standard ition group, which thereatter functions at the evel 
wr above which inferiority and superiority is to be fixed. If 


social status has anything to do with opportunity for education, cu 


tural stimulation, and intellectual attitude, and the writer does not 


: : , 
that an extensive sociological analysis is necessary to show that 
+" hen it is not at all prising that ial status and intelligen 
it has, then it 1s not at all surprising that social status and intelligen 
cceore are rwciti ] orr lat | Ewer 7 ne tal ec ryains ft hr no 
core a DOSITIVELVY correlated rmven 1 one ake } Oo Dring 
: 
ther a standardization group which really represents a cross 
tion of society (a feat never achieved by anvone), it is still not 
‘ } ] 11] 5 5 of 2 ‘ . +1, 
vhat the results will imply. If our earlier statements as to th 
] ls -< . - | - * | + + * ] 
on between social status and cultural background are true—and 
shew are ported by facts which cannot be ar ae 
ey are supported Dy tacts which cannot be argued away len the 
lardization group itself will level off with social status in pr 
ney at many tasks (vocabulary, information, knowledge of rela 
eee ee 1] ‘ er se 1] 
ips, verbal proficiency, learned skills 1 resu ich wil 
ma lt-perpetuating Ss Si S ied 
n lt-perpett 9g d 
— 
rt ti sta la 1 inte ive! tectc o ral \ tre iMte | 
| ’ 
iS the ne child Tf ave Lore social S tus } C nob 
tio c hye ¢ k T | S 7 N16 , 
+} 4 2 0 ’ - . 
the test used most widely in our studies of social status an 
re? 717) AT iw 1 
rence lerman apparently ma ‘ tte t 1 larg 
ot children of middle status. He tells us tl scho 
. 4 £ the tects vere sucl 7: ult S 1 sify ’ 
] ' +} thece wu - EF rvsanicl } ' + , 
e-< iss lat le SE Were run l Mnities i\ ig 
tatus. In addition, no children were foreign-born. few we 


than Western European descent, and all were whit Or 
] 
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the basis of about five hundred children, whose social status was 
nated in each case by the teacher, we find that those of ‘ average ’ 
ial status obtained a mean IO of 99.5, near enough 100 to b 


idered perfectly at norm. In his latest revision, Terman made 


successful attempt to gather a standardization sample whicl 
really representative of the social levels of our society, but her: 
again the norms tell us only of mean proficiency at the time of con- 
struction of the tests and yield no information upon the causes fo 
the relationship. Kuhlmann’s revision of the Binet (39), used by 
Goodenough in her widely quoted study of social status, was based 
on subjects from county fairs, orphan homes, and public schools, and 


we cannot even guess at their social background 
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It is important to see precisely where these considerations lead. 
If we summarize the important points of our evidence very briefly 
we see that (1) the standardized tests are far from ‘ constant,’ par- 
ticularly where the test-retest interval is large; (2) continued resi- 
dence in a very poor environment brings about a considerable loss 
in IQ, often from the ‘normal’ level to that of ‘dull’ or even 
‘borderline’; (3) translation from a poor to a good environment 
brings about large increases in IQ which, at the extremes, may 
amount to 30 or 40 points; (4) there is a strong possibility that the 
positive relation between age and social status does not exist below 
a certain age level; (5) some evidence from identical twin studies 
indicates that there is a correlation of about 50 between social 
status and intelligence even where heredity is held constant; (6) the 
inequality of social and economic opportunity renders suspect one of 
the major assumptions basic to the construction of the tests; namely, 
that knowledge and information are a direct function of native ability, 
and that the former may be used to measure the latter 

All these points taken together lead to a conclusion which we feel 
is forced and inescapable. Just as Klineberg has shown that the 
standard intelligence tests are inadequate instruments for measuring 
the native ability of different races, so do we find that these tests 
cannot be used for measuring the capacity of different social levels 
within our own society. It should be emphasized that we are not 
raising here the question as to whether all of the abilities measured 
by the tests are determined exclusively by environment, although it 
should be clear from the studies analyzed above that environmental 
variables are very important. Rather, we are raising the question as 
to whether the generally obtained relationship between social status 


1 
le 


and intelligence test score requires any other explanation than an 
environmental one. We feel that there is strong, perhaps decisive, 
evidence for a negative answer. In other words, we have tried to 
show that although individuals at birth may differ in native endow- 
ment (a still incompletely settled question), it has definitely not been 
proved that social status of the parent has anything to do with the 
native endowment of the infant. That a positive relationship later in 
the life of the individual may develop is hardly denied. But all the 
summarized studies tend to show that low cultural environment tends 
to depress IQ approximately to the degree agreed to as characteristic 
of laborers’ children, and that a high environment raises IQ cor- 


respondingly. All, then, of the twenty-point mean difference in IQ 
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found to exist between children of the lowest and highest status may 


be accounted for entirely in environmental terms 
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About a dozen mobile “ drivers’ clinics’ are now operating in 
the United States. They are sponsored severally by insurance com- 
panies, automobile associations, or educational institutions. The 
sponsors of some of them (1, 3, 5, 9, 13) assert that their main pur- 
pose is “ educational.” They therefore urge that the clinical staff 


must be specially trained and must include a skilled psychotechnolo 


gist who can interpret the results to the subjects 
is lene are +o" > 49 + 1144 ; } le | + tnta fais 
ihese clinics are often set up at automobile shows, at state tairs, 
‘ ‘ , : | 5 | 
poli lepartments, and are well advertised by some local 
Ee ee ee ee ea tested for variot 
Fanizatio erested in satety rach subject 1s tested tor various 
‘ Scher f the scams: “27 7+ - teema . senacné . f _ £ 
characteristics of his vision, reaction time, estimation of speeds of 
isibl ] “ :' _ee s evmbolic ae — | 
visibie objects, accuracy of steering a symbolic venicie, etc., and 1S 
then allowed to see his score. Ordinarily the procedure is so planned 
that he 1s almost certain to make a low score tn at least one test 
T a . ] s . ase ¢ 
icc J DeSilva (1), has an advantage 
ssembling many tests to form a clinic permits us to find a weakness 
e. Or 1 clinic supervisor pierces the armor of conceit of Mr. Average 
iver, he can often get him to break down and talk about himself. Demon- 
rating a rel it defect will jolt the confidence of any individual and 
the wa self-study and self-discovery 


The director of the clinic may then offer the subject some specific 
advice, which presupposes that, if he is deficient in any skill demanded 
by any of the tests, he is subject to a corresponding special hazard 
against which he ought to take special precautions. Thus, according 
to DeSilva (2) 


‘If the driver has a slower than average reaction-time, he is told to drive 


less rapidly and follow less closely after the car in front of him. Or if he has 
1 narrow field of vision on one side, he is advised to turn his head more fre- 
juently in that direction; if he is more sensitive to glare than the average 

» is advised to keep off the roads as much as possible at night. 
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It has been questioned whether the skills demanded in these tests 
are also demanded in driving, or whether deficiencies in them are 
signs of a lack of driving skill. To answer the question, one must 
find out whether or not unselected individuals whose test scores are 
subnormal had abnormally high accident rates preceding their clinical 
advice. The present authors are now investigating this question, but 

re not yet ready to report their findings 

Meanwhile, certain persons insist that the social utility of advice 


s independent of its factual and logical basis. They ask, rather 


s 1#t work? Does it cause the drivers to reduce their accident 


t), 
rates, or not! For a long time no evidence was published which 
purported to show that this test of social utility had been satisfied 


ut recently DeSilva published the following assertion (2 


About a year ago approximately 500 accident akit rivers were 
sted and interviewed in one ate department \ subseque check on their 
lon ‘ +1 TT ; ] } } ] } 
lents since the examination reveals that they have gone a wil ¢ ear wit! 
ne-seventh as many accidents as they had in the preceding vea1 Without 
? } tor }, : nnr } . 
aoubt, epeater drivers can be 1 yroved and numbers 


is not perfectly clear from this quotation, taken alone, that th 
offered this finding as proof that the advice was beneficial, and 
articles (4, 5) are even more noncommutta! But E. | 


lan (14), then director « 


{ publications of the Harvard Bureau 
Street Traffic Research, apparently referring to the same facts, 


is recital “‘the dramatic story of how 500 accident-repeaters 


re cured to the extent that only three had mishaps af 3,250,000 
f driving by the group”; says that the 500 drivers wer: 
ected by the registrar of motor vehicles of Massachusetts “as 
gS tT. worst accident-records In tne col mv IT a d 
serts that during 8 months after they had be S ‘ advised 
collectively had but 3 accidents, while another group of 500 


tests, but who were not tested and advised, ha 0 acc 
ts in 8 months. He calls it “a success story unparalleled 

automotive history . a story with a great lesson for the future; a 

story that should bring hope to all who despair of be ng bette: 


ers, of breaking their accident jinx.” 

What we shall presently say about interpretations of this set of findings 
applies also to another set, recently reported by the Personnel Research Fed 
ration (11). The report seems to be based on some reputed findings of C. S 


Slocombe, as a special adviser to the Division of Motor Vehicle f the ¢ 
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One may indeed grant that if the advice had been beneficial, it 
would have been followed by a reduction in the accident rates of the 
subjects who received it. One may grant also that these rates actually 
declined as reported. But one cannot conclude that because the rates 
so declined, therefore the advice was beneficial. This form of reason- 
ing is “ affirming the consequent ” ; it is utterly fallacious; and, being 
insidious, it often escapes detection, as it has so escaped many readers 
in this instance 

We shall now undertake to show that if one studies a class of 
operators who are selected because they have had an abnormally high 
accident rate in one moderately short period, one will find that they 
will very probably show a lower accident rate in the following period 
of similar length, whether they are subjected to special treatment in 
the meantime or not, and even though the treatment that they may 
receive is wholly ineffective. Conversely, if one studies a class of 
operators who are selected after they are treated, and because they 
have had an abnormally high rate in a fairly short period following 
the treatment, one will discover that they will show a lower accident 
rate in a similar period preceding the treatment, even though the 
treatment may be wholly ineffective. Hence, one can draw no con- 
clusion as to the effect of the treatment from knowledge of the 
behavior of a single selected class, for the outcome of the test is partly 
and perhaps wholly determined by the rule of selection of cases. 

For example, Connecticut requires reports of all accidents occur- 
ring on the highways which involve death or injury to any person 
or property damage exceeding $25. Massachusetts requires every 
operator to carry insurance against personal accidents and to report 
to the Registry of Motor Vehicles every accident which involves 
personal injuries, however trivial. In these states, which have 
unusually efficient, though still imperfect, systems of detecting and 
reporting automobile accidents, the average number of accidents per 
operator per annum is low, being 0.0399 in Connecticut during the 
period 1931-1936, and 0.0368 in Massachusetts during part of the 
same period. Thus, in either of these states the rate is roughly one 


monwealth of Massachusetts. According to this article, 1000 operators were 
selected because they had been charged (collectively) with 1893 accidents in 
the preceding 6 months, and sent to the adviser for a conference. In 
this conference the circumstances of their individual accidents were reviewed, 
and they were given advice based upon the diagnosis of the counsellor. In the 
next 6 months they were collectively charged with only 16 accidents. It 
remains to be determined whether this relatively huge improvement was prob- 
ably due to the advice, rather than being an accident of the method of sampling. 
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accident per operator in 25 to 27 years(12). Moreover, the 
Pearsonian coefficient of correlation between the rates of 29,531 
Connecticut operators licensed throughout 2 successive triennial 
periods is low, being of the order of 0.2 for the periods 1931-1933 
and 1934-1936. Thus, if one applied the Pearsonian regressio1 
equation to the whole population, to deduce the rate of each operato 
in one period from knowledge of his rate in the other, one’s estimate 
would be subject to a standard error about 0.98 times as large as th: 
standard error attending the guess that each individual operator had 
e average rate of the sample population. Finally, in all such 
populations that we have examined, the frequency distributions ar 
limited in both directions. It is impossible that any operator should 
e an annual rate less than zero; and it is very improbable that any 
yperator should have a rate greater than some value which is readil\ 
iscertamned (7, 12 
Thus, the conditions which DeSilva describes resemble the hypo 
tical condition which Jung (8) recently proposed, in which 10 
aginary subjects were to be ranked by dealing to them 10 shuffled 
ls, numbered from 1 to 10, and “treated” after the first deal by 
laying on of hands. Under such conditions it is impossible that 


he next deal the subjects who made the lowest set of scores should 


nge their status as a class except by gaining; or that the subjects 
made the highest set of scores should change their class status 


except by losing 

In this situation, if an operator in Connecticut or Massachusetts 
is charged with one or more accidents in a vear, his rate for that vear 
is at least 25 to 27 times as high as the rate for the whole population, 


; due to the form of the distribution) the difference between his 

rate and that of the whole population is many times the standard error 
, f the difference. It is, therefore, highly improbable that he and the 
. 


her operators having the same rate as his, or still higher rates than 
his, could change their mean rates as a class, except by lowering them. 


. On the other hand, it is impossible that the accident rates of thos 


’ perators who have gone accident-free for one period should change 
_ in the next period of the same length, except by increasing 

n In general, any class of operators, selected according to their 
n iccident rates in one period will tend in a similar period to “ regress 
d, toward the average ” of the populaticin from which they were drawn. 
" If these operators are subjected to special treatment between the 2 
b- periods, the treatment may either retard this “ centripetal drift ” (8), 


Z. accelerate it, or allow it to proceed undisturbed. Only experience 
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can determine the probable effect on this tendency, and the strength 
of the tendency must first be ascertained. This condition cannot be 
satisfied from examination of a single selected class; it requires, as a 
minimum, a four-fold classification and census of the entire sample 
population. 

For illustration, we choose a sample population consisting of 
29,531 general drivers of Connecticut, each being licensed throughout 
the period 1931-1936. One of the present writers (J ) was responsible 
for the plan of the census and the investigation (12) based upon it, 
and for the presentation and interpretation of the results. From the 
alphabetical card index of some 408,000 operators who were relicensed 
in 1932, and who were therefore licensed in 1931, the investigators 
drew every tenth card. From the selected list which they so com- 
piled, they eliminated all operators except those whom they could 
identify from the records of the commissioner of motor vehicles as 
having been licensed in every year of the period 1931-1936. This 
period may be regarded as 2 consecutive triennia ; the first triennium 
being 1931-1933, the second triennium being 1934-1936. From 
this sample population we have formed 14 classes, designated below, 
each class including all those (and only those ) members of the sample 


population who satisfied the rule according to which the class was 


formed. The classes were as follows: 
rABLE I 
Number of 
Basic Accidents Charged 
Class Triennium to Each Operator 
] First 3 or more 
2 Second 3 or more 
3 First Exactly 3 
4 Second Exactly 3 
5 First 2 or more 
6 Second 2 r more 
7 First Exactly 2 
& Second iixact 2 
9 First l or re 
10 Second l or more 
1] First Exactly 1 
12 Second Exactly 1 
13 First None 
14 Second None 


Thus, the odd-numbered classes were selected according to their 
accident records in the first triennium, and the even-numbered classes 
according to their accident records in the second triennium. Table II 
compares the performances of each of these selected classes in the 
2 triennia. Classes 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, and 14 each showed more 
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operators involved, more accidents, and a higher group-rate in the 
first triennium than in the second ; the other classes show the reverse. 
ows that in no instance can the change 
be plausibly attributed to chance, for in the most favorable instance, 


he probability that such a difference as was obtained would 
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Although the accident makers of the first triennium, forming 

Classes 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, and 11, definitely improved in the second trien- 
nium, while Class 13, consisting of those operators who went acci- 
dent-free in the first triennium, definitely became worse, nevertheless 
Class 13 had only about half as many accidents per operator in the 
second triennium as the best of the other classes and less than 
one-fifth as many as Class 1 had in the second period. Thus, the 
‘centripetal drift,” though clearly evident, is opposed by a tendency 
for each class to maintain its relative status. 
Let us now examine 4 classes: namely, 7, 8, 13, and 14, and 
suppose that each of their members had been given some quite ineffec- 
tive clinical advice at the end of the first triennium. If we considered 
only Class 7, we should notice that in the second triennium only 82 
of its members (instead of 357) were involved in accidents—a saving 
of 77% of the operators; that in the second triennium only 107 
accidents were charged against its members (instead of 714); that 
its accident rate in the second triennium was only 1/6./ of its rate 
in the first triennium, this ratio approaching DeSilva’s ratio of 1/7 
within the probable error of the determination; and that the proba- 
bility of the difference being due to chance is only (10)-569. On 
hasty examination this looks as if the imaginary treatment had been 
effective, and the rule of reasoning employed by Slocombe, Yordan, 
and possibly by DeSilva appears to yield that conclusiot Classes 
1, 3, 5, 9, 11, and 14 stand in a similar situation 

Suppose, however, that we should consider Class 8. In the second 
triennium, 313 of its members were involved (instead of 71). This 
makes 4.41 times the ratio of involvements holding for the first 
triennium. Also, 626 accidents were charged against its members in 
the second triennium (instead of 87). Thus, its accidents were 7.2 
times as numerous as in the first triennium—almost exactly the 
inverse of the corresponding ratio for Class 7, and the probability 
that the difference between its rates for the 2 triennia would have 
occurred by chance is only (10)-640. If the rule of reasoning pre- 
supposed by these authors were valid, it would require us to conclude 
that the imaginary treatment was harmful. Classes 2, 4, 6, 10, 12, 
and 13 stand in a similar situation. 

To make an adequate appraisal, one has to divide the sample 
population into 2 classes, one of which is to be advised and the othet 
not. Each of these classes has then to be divided into at least two, 
according to their accident histories before the advice was given. In 
the simplest possible instance, 4 classes would result: (a) accident 
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makers who were advised; (b) accident makers who were not 
advised: (c) accident avoiders who were advised; (d) accident 
avoiders who were not advised. It is important that classes (a) and 


b ) should be homogeneous with Tre =) ect to their previous accident 


histories, and that (c) and (d) should be homogeneous with respect 
to their previous histories 
lf all the rules of sampling that are n ssary to permit com- 
parison have been satished within a suitable standard of toleran 
en we may consider the consequences of several hypotheses 
1) The advice as generally beneficia This implies 
ilthough both classes (a) and (b) may have improved in the second 
period, nevertheless, class (a) improved the mot ind that althoug 
th classes (c) and (d) may have deteriorated in the second period 
rtheless, class (d) deteriorated thi ind that neither « 
differences is pla sibly ibutabl ) ( 
(2) The advice was generally detri This implies that 
ss (a) improved less than class (b), while class (c) deteriorated 
than class 1 d that lift t plausibly 
itable to chance 
3 lhe advi S Vv Ss PCI ‘ally Li mpli S it 
s no statistically reliable difference between the changes in behavio 
lasses {a} and (b » Ge of lass 
(4) The advice was irregula S bet 


neficial or detrimental for one segment of the population, and eit 
neffective or effective in the opposite sense for other s« 
implies that the results should be inconsistent among certain of these 
classes, but still reliable. 


1 
| 
i 


1 entertaining, for there is no 


} 


Hypothesis (4) is especially wort 


g, 
good a priori reason for expecting the advice to be uniformly effective 
upon all classes of operators. Certain kinds of musical instruction, 
for example, seem to make poor singers sing better and good singers 


sing worse. Likewise, certain kinds of medication seem to help 


~ 


hose who are suffering from certain specific diseases, and injure 
those who are well or who may suffer from certain other diseases 
So, also, it is conceivable that advice which shakes the conceit of 
the unobservant and inept might interfere with the already ade- 


morbid 


quate habits of those apt drivers not previously addicted t 
introspection. 

In a word, the findings reported by DeSilva and his colleagues, 

q - 7 


and also by Slocombe, ef al., concerning the behavior of a single 


> 


selected class, prove nothing. They are equally consistent with the 
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hypothesis that the treatment was without effect upon that class and 
with the hypothesis that the treatment was beneficial. If they have 
some valid evidence, let us hope that they will present it in such a 
form that one may be able to evaluate it. 
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SPEARMAN, C., Psychology Down the Ages. (Two Vs!s.) London: 
Macmillan and Company, Ltd., 1937. Pp. xi+-454 and vii+355 


Were one seeking evidence for the thesis that history is a function 
of the historian, one would find it in the histories of psychology, witi 


this book as an excellent example. Making no effort to show the 


development of psychology in temporal sequence, Spearman paints 
the intellectual background of those aspects of modern psychology it 


which he is interested and closes the second volume with chapters 


which are primarily on his own work. He proposes “ to outline how 


far scientific psychology has really made progress” (I, p. 6), to do 
this without exaggeration, and in particular to see in what ways 
has gone beyond common sense. The book does not compete with 


other histories; it is a history, “ but of a peculiar kind” (I, p. 6) 
[t will “ deal mainly with the breaking of new ground ” (I, p. 6), bu 


will aim “to draw up a fair and square balance-sheet ” (I, p. 7 


he new ground is not experimentalists’ ground, but is that of 
English theorists and statistical psychologists. The first volume is 
written in the tradition of the histories which present psychology as 


ranch of philosophy, but departs from that tradition in frequent 


gestures toward the results of experiment. The second volume is it 
the tradition of English theory and modern statistical psychology 
A student who did not know contemporary psychology would deriv 
from either little notion of the experimental subject it has become 
Experiment ts in the background of emphasis; it is there, but it does 
stand out with any force. When Spearman describes “* Psvcho 
logical Methods: Psychology As It Is” (I, Chap. I\ “xperim 
is said to be important, but it is coordinate with hypothesis, analysis 
and synthesis, and mathematics, and they are not shown as powerless 
ithout good experimental method 
Throughout, the book is oriented toward the past on the one hat 


and toward Spearman’s laws, with his work on “G” and the S’s, 


+} 
Ci 


on the other. It shows only in certain limited respects “ how far 
scientific psychology has really made progress.” The temporal sweep 
varies. He sometimes brings a notion, or his citations about it, close 
to the present, but often he does not. He sometimes refers to experi- 
mental work on a problem, but often he does not. Through both 
volumes, as a unifying thread, runs the drift toward and the arrival 
at the ideas which have preoccupied their author. 

The avowed search for the extent to which psychology has gone 
beyond common sense recurrently appears. Spearman is quick to 


applaud an advance beyond common sense, but he is also quick to 
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experimental psychology to take the problems 
comparatively light methods of attack,”’ leaving the presumably more 
fundamental problems to “the heavier guns of philosophy” (I, 
p. 77 
can probab! 
his reliance on the results of the laboratory is not overweening. The 


chapter on method, previously referred to, is one 11 


some 
scientific problems, what exists and what coexists, thx 
dealt with belong to the first. 
he passes 
the greatest amount of labour has been devoted ” (I, | 
(I, p. 151). Admit- 


ting that quantification of relative amounts of labor and 


which has aroused “the greatest enthusiasm’ 


asm is not possible, the reviewer doubts that the category of intelli- 
gen 
than 
Hor 


+] 


| 


rrr) 


memory and imagination, and orectic faculties follow, 


on 


accusation that faculties are “ 
else devoid of meaning is unfounded. 
translation of 


‘bare facility ” 


The 


times and then illegitimately, in the light of i 
criticism 


which the parts are mutually dependent, as 


( =~ 


qually 
historical faculty psychologists did not mean this. 
decry 
name 
tion, 


Spearman uses the word “ faculty,” but his quest is for the constitu- 





> open to itS 


Though he believes that some of the problems of philosophy 


best be treated by departing from experimental results, 


ation of this. 
The second section on “ What the Psyche Can Do’ 
concepts of psychology. Of the subject’s two great 
concepts here 
From philosophical notions of intellect 
the moder:: one of “ intelligence,” 


130), the one 


has elicited more ‘t of serious 1m 


problems, st yt 
Spearman regards intelligence, as defined by 
e testers, to be equivocal because there is no stable definition upot 


whi h 


ledge, notably 
with a chapter 
concluding the section. T 
superfluous mannikins ” 
‘faculty ” is a 
facultas which was an abbreviation of facilit 
188), the possibility of the activity in questior 

of activity or power did not accrue to it until modern 
The furth 

implies events functioning as a unit in 
mental discipline 
of a faculty in one way supposedly trains it 
or nearly equally in other ways, is beside the point, since the 
» moderns who 
concomitant functioning under other 
Discard concomitant func- 
‘ goingness-together, and the result is intellectual anarchy. 


tion of mind and the ways in which the constituents go together 
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The third section, which is long and acutely written, comes to 
~ 
climax in the chapter on “ The Confusion That Is Gestalt Psychol 


~ 


ogy, —not that this chapter is the goal of the section but that mucl 


of the critical writing in the preceding chapters prepares the way fot 
thi -] gestaltists’ insist 
| 


ence on the artificiality of analysis into parts is very old; 


s one. Much earlier Spearman asserts that t 
and that 
this book he proceeds neither from wholes nor from parts but, as 
nearly everyone does, “from something that is manifestly inte 
mediate” (I, p. 99). In this section his treatment of perceiving 
relations is especial 


ssychologists have not regarded perception as a sum of elements but 


lv o ] | hrino him ¢ the conclusion that 
iy good t brings him to the CONCILUSIOI Lilat 


have taken into account the form of the whole, together with acts of 
discrimination and comparison. They have neglected, however, per- 


ception of relations. For Spearman, form is constituted by relations 
[The two refer to the same facts but stand for different ways 


perceiving them. 


His critique of gestalt-psychologie is interesting and one may | 

t the gestalt psychologists will read it. We may pass overt 

stion of whether the gestaltists’ doctrines are as old as Spe 

sserts them to be, and come to the criticism whicl 

verful. This is that gestaltists hay ften derived their con 
subjective configurations and wrongly applied t! 

s. From this have come propositions so vague tliat thev 1 

in anything one wishes to read into then CI utcome 
\ssociationism may be regarded as Psychological |] \ 
t Gestaltism put in 1 to be at 146 


| rised that tome tkne . ; 
I, p. 453 Instead of the usual pictu I 
if ‘ lic ‘ing, for } 
Me historians overio thy ow ‘ , 
| d Ss ( Ve \ | D 153 ~ 
les wit! whicl t ; . Y + ] 
nti ual discovery of new ({ bservatio1 : f det 11] i's 1\ be ques 
ned whethet the concepts oft the nrecsent la 2 = much redic 
coveries as he holds them to be. TI rds may | he same. but 
experimental operations have given manv of them different meanings 
hey are, to that extent, new. 
The second volume contains less of the past There are swif 
ward glances, but the major concern is with laws and statistical 


liscoveries long since connected with Spearman's name. The volume 











ell-known characterization of psychology as 


Hesse - . ‘ ‘ } areas . las ann <« rt 7 . . " 
ring Ol Taw facts Having NO iaWws ald ill ig ance even Ol the 
rms between which elementary laws would obtain Che terms, says 
we —— “ .. saé . ] eeere Pl = > ] ‘ n ] svotite 
pearman, must somenow De derivablk iTol ine me tai constitu 
tion which we have just been considering ” (II, p. 3), though he does 


| “| 
not explicitly state them [hereupon, he examines the nature of 
scientific law in a significant chapter. A scientific law permits pre- 


> 


ion of the future and retrovision of the past, but certain conditions 


nust exist 1f a law is to be formulated. The cours t events must 
be uniform and must yield to analysis, and the laws formulated 
should be as general and ultimate as possible. Rational laws are to 
be preterred, though they may be empirical if this is inescapable. 
These are the conditions which his summary states as the most 
portant 
r] chapter deals t ther conditions which the summary 
mits [here is constancy of events, which Sig rt held is not 
ittained in mental events si they are co inthy o1ng This 
prectio Foes tor la ] Spearman s view Since he ame I! LSOnInNg 
uld make a science of physiology impossibl [here are also the 
nditions that events must be repeated and must follow one anothe 
vith tet poral ce tinuity but ’ ental events are not rept ited al 1 ore 
ledge of temporal continuity is doubtful These difficulties are 
neither fully discussed nor adequately met. The author makes in 
; : 


is chapter the important point, often unrecognized, that “ all exact 
v 1s merely ideal. Actual experience can show nothing but approxi- 


na” (it. o. 8 This is true in physical science as well as 


The first candidate for a scientific law is that of association, which 
1s said to represent a large advance over common sense and to give 
both prevision and retrovision of “important general facts” (II, 

: 


37, italics author's), but to fall short in that it can be resolved into 


ther laws and is therefore not ultimate. This brings us to the two 


into which it resolves: the laws of dispositions and inertia. The law 
if dispositions asserts that “the occurrence of any mental process 

tkes this easier 1 ceur afterwards”’ (II, p. 40, italics author’s), 
when “ easier’ may mean requirement of a smaller amount of the 
stimulus or an increase in the rapidity, intensity, definiteness, or 
persistence of the events. The law of inertia states that “ every 
: laas behind the stimulus in beqinning and much more 


68-69, italics author’s). Both of these laws 
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isk how quantitative some of them ars 


p. 156) that the law of dispositions is silent on the conditions under 
vhich it varies from individual to individual ot om time to tims 
vithin an individual Nowhere does he make a systematic attempt 
» state the conditions under which the laws d specif uantitativ 
sults. True, the law of basal conditions asserts that very mai 
)] recea f lu titatiz f f ( f 1 
LS 5 elt ¢ has 5 } 11} py I ri } ( I Lua 
(II, p. 167, italics author’s is do t carry us 
toward quantitative statement These ' s well as those o 
onitive nd orectic quality requ e supplem ( V al 
finite number of more specific sublaws Il, p. 169 d, give 
equate sublaws, the quantitative § ficient 
antitative 
Che laws of cognitive and orectic quality ar ead) 
iully the three laws of noegenes es cperiet lav 
elations, ane eduction of cort i Ss i I ic tneory ] 7 
larg« y 1g1 red until recently, but be a growl! og 
umber of enthusiastic supporters until “in the last few years it has 
lvanced to the stage of constituting the vei uundation of psych 
gical study” (II, p. 170). This may be tru certain quarters 
one notes that the names Spearman cites as f t support 
English psychologists and educationists se writings hav 
fluenced Americans, at least, very littl two tic laws « 
pulse and will are said to be orectic and n« but as vet uncert 
scientific status. 
he concluding section, “ What Goes with What,” departs fron 
the generality of the preceding four ions, and asks wherein indi 
viduals differ. Theories of temperaments and types have failed t 
show what goes with what, but this question has been answered by 


e wonderful 


device 
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correlational 
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vincing psychological meaning. Then came the factor theory, and 
especially the factor ‘‘G.” This theory has the characteristic of dis- 
tinct modernity. ‘ Whereas the great majority of psychological 
theorems were already in full bloom thousands of years ago, nevis 
the Factor Theory seems to have no early precursor whatever, but 
instead to have come like a bolt from the blue about only a quarter of 
a century ago” (II, p. 240). 

Che work on “ G,” on the specific factors in ability, and to a lesser 
extent on the orectic factors, is well known and needs no further 
review. The results, and Spearman’s interpretations, are ably sum- 
marized in the last seventy-six pages of the book. He pays swift 
respects to the factorial methods of Thurstone, Hotelling, and Kelley, 
asserting that these newer methods may be useful for beginning 
work, but that for definitive conclusions “ the older and more potent 
tetrads ” (II, p. 279) are needed. 

From what frame of reference shall one evaluate this book? 
\gainst the background of the history it calls upon it is erudite and 
thorough. At the same time it is rigidly selective. The history it 
deals with is not the history of the laboratory, and the excursions 
vhich it makes into the experimental work since J879 are brief and 
far from thorough. Of theories, save the author’s own, framed within 


the last fifty years, there is little mention. The author's theories ar 


based, as soon as they depart from immediate touch with the opera- 
tions of his statistics, on concepts which are not operationally defined 
lo the reviewer this seems a weakness. 
\s an outline of ow far scientific psychology has really mad 
9 hed . ] ] ‘ a let ae ‘ e P . "Tl 
ogress, the book is 1 plete, biased, and misleading. Phe 
ccount of his « ( ether of the laws of general psvcholoev 
1 : a2 1 AT 1 
f idual ps ey, is stimulating and important Much of 
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JOHN \. McGeocu 


Varnum, Watt C., Psychology in Everyday Life. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938. Pp. x1i+444. 


\ few years ago, one wrote an elementary textbook of psychology 


as an exposition of one’s systematic position, aiming it at one’s pro- 
‘ ] 7 rar } 


essional contemporaries, and allowing undergraduate classes to 
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stumble through it as best they might. During the last few years a 
reaction has set in and it has become the fashion to write for the 
undergraduate. More than one writer has recently shown that this 
laudable purpose can be achieved without muddled thinking and 
without loss of accuracy in statement. The volume under considera- 
tion in this review, however, has failed to reach its goal by falling 
rey to the sources of error which beset the worthy path it has 
attempted to follow. Accuracy of statement has been sacrificed to 
geniality of presentation and «n effort at catholicity has resulted only 
a complete lack of coherence in basic structure. The result is a 
hatty volume which offers the student an insecure and inaccurat« 
id on certain phases of psychology. 
[here 1s much internal evidence to suggest that the fundamental 
akness les in a lack of firsthand knowledge on the part of the 
uthor. The documentation of the volume is concerned entirely with 
secondary and, in some cases, tertiary sources, and the treatment of 
topics forces the reader to conclude that the author has encoun- 


er = —_ aceite , st ie a li Sal - 
ered only at second hand most of the investigations to which he 


refers 7 he suspicion take S root when one encounters repeated 
f¢ rences to the work of Joh nson on sleep and of Br V oO audition : 
grows as one finds a perpetuation of the classical error in reporting 
St ons researches in vision, coupled with a misinterpretation of 
gs pseudophone experiments; and it bursts into full bloom as 
( tnat the frontal lobe S 1 damentaily motor t al 
vement is referred to as f id that “‘ the level of gen 
é ¢ ( 18 a tact n r mp i] than the »hI 

; erm! ng +] 1e 1 f . ; 7 ¢ 





ul: ors 1s excusabl cethe 
eve they » ) mat é ( 1] ] Ve 
g, finds more than a ndred ques : oF 
( ting a departure from accurate ret ¢ 
s€ ( d la ded1 ess oT the eCXDoOsSITI ¢ Sé 
Vavs | irst he S.a cel 1 lt | 
cte s the volume as a whok This leads ut] sta 
in is “a well-qualified consultant (for psychotheray 
ember of the A.P.A.”; it permits him to report without quali 
that “ the I.Q. of a person never changes ” ; and it is appat 


us faith which he has that a student may ‘settle’ f 
some controversial issue by reading about it St 
Alen ther , 


1S 


7 1 ' . . 
e is a lack of care in selecting seco ry sources, 
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which suggests again a lack of direct contact with original materials. 
The author employs as references some textbooks whose value no 
one would question, but he lists alongside them certain others whose 
reception by American psychologists has been by no means unequivo- 
cal. There may be other readers who will share this reviewer's 
hesitation in applauding the author for using Wiggam’s E-rploring 
Your Mind as a standard reference for most of the chapters. 
Inaccuracy in presentation is paralleled by failure to define the basic 
systematic structure. ‘‘ Sensation” becomes a veritable shut 
which appears now as a unit of perceptual stuff and now as some- 
thing which “enters the nervous system.” The products of the last 
decade and a half must rest lightly on the shoulders of one who can 


nical definition of perception,” tl 


write, as the psychologist’s “ tecl lat 


Perception is sensation plus meaning.” Nor is the matter improved 
i I > 


by the author’s failure to understand the context theory of meaning 
which he feels constrained to quote at length. We doubt also whether 
the undergraduate’s grasp of the complex nature of motivation will 
be advanced by his reading that “ every effect has a cause” (italics 
the reviewer's). It may be remarked that the expression of thought 
is paralleled by a literary style which leads the author to split infini 
tives with monotonous regularity and to grant the sancti 
chapter heading to that remarkable participle “* contacting.” A 
reflection of carelessness of composition is to be found in t listri 
bution of professional titles. Certain psychologists : 
without benefit of title; others of no greater distinction parade as 
Dr., Professor, and even Dean. 

[he contents of the volume concern themselves with conventional 
topics in an uncenventional arrangement. The reader encounters 
first, action and .notivation. A chapter on intelligence is follov 
by a chapter on testing in general, the latter receiving the dubious 
dignity of the title “ Human Engineering.” A section on learning 
leads over into a consideration of effective study methods. “ Lear 
ing to Use Symbols” introduces speech, reading, and thinking, and 
includes a simpler etiology of speech defects than most trained readers 
will be prepared to accept. Succeeding chapters are concerned with 
motivation and adjustment, with emotions, with the improving of 
one’s personality, and with life-planning. The last two topics prove 


to be presentations of currently used test methods. Two chapters 
which share the title “ Contacting Our World” afford brief an 
routine treatments of the senses and the sensory structures. Per- 


‘eption receives summary consideration under the heading “* Under- 
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standing Our World.” ‘The volume concludes with a chapter on 
salesmanship and consumer education which seems to have been put 
in this particular position because the author could find no other 
place for it. Approximately half the chapter is based upon a ques- 
tionnaire study made in an wuspecified locality with an unspecified 
number of respondents. 

The reviewer regrets the condemnatory tone of what he has had 
to write. He is in sympathy with the author’s stated objective—a 
fact which made his approach to the reading of the volume anything 
but hostile at the outset. If what he has said contains but faint prais« 
or the volume as actually written, it is because of influences inherent 
in its execution. A closer acquaintance with primary sources may 
lelay the appearance of a revised edition of this work, but it should 
lead to a marked improvement in the fashion in which the author 


| 1 ; ] 


aches his pra’ «-vorthy objective. 
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Green and Company, 1937. Pp. ix+446 


r? | . Cf alhaa sian he acle can Par 2Ame 
Che fashion of the day is to be eclectic, and for those who admir« 
, , , , 13 / , , 
eclecticism this book should have a certain appeal. Among the 
. } ; “e . ] wrhicl ¢ » ¢ 71 r11) ] r 
ost innumerable textbooks which have appeared during the past 
years it stands out as one of the most cath Nic, one OT the most 
: lar gery ‘ 7 ’ r «i, ’ ; 15-11, f. 1129] + 2 
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loes not warrant. Its usefulness is more likely to be « 
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viewer's opinion this book should not, and will not, b 
adopted as a textbook for a general course in psychology. What ar 
evidently conceived by the author to be its outstanding merits are 


really its most glaring faults. To be eclectic is to draw the best fron 
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all available sources, and to integrate the material thus collected into 
an orderly and meaningful presentation. This has been achieved in 
the handbooks of many of the sciences, and even in those fields of 
psychological investigation in which facts can be considered apart 
from their systematic setting. It is doubtful, however, if such an 
ideal can be even approached in a treatment of the whole field 
of psychology. Sprott, at any rate, has signally failed; for, instead of 
a connected presentation, we have what looks like the expansion 

a lecturer's notebook, a series of jottings about various researches 


and hypotheses, which may be meaningful to the writer but which 


can be neither stimulating nor instructive tor the student. It is, as 

it were, democracy reduced to an absurdity. Any one fact must be 

as good as any other. Nothing must be omitted; but nothing mus 

be too vigorously criticized lest its positive contribution be over 

looked. In the chapter on visual phenomena, for instance, 

leading theories of color vision are summarized in less than a pag 
} 


and a half, and the subject is then dropped without critical comment 


If the student is to draw his own conclusions, he should be pres 
with more facts from which to reason. If not, one wonders 
possible use to him such a list of theories can be. Even worse is tl 
llowing, imbedded in a summary of investigations of thinking 
Flach also investigated the possibility of diagrat t bs 
ideas” (p. 391 No reference is given, and there is no furtl 
discussion of the content of the investigati Of wt 


such a statement be to the reader? The book would have beet 
better if the author had been less worried about sins of omissior 
4 


\s a convenient summary of theories and points of vie 


book may be of some value to the psychologist who lacks ready access 


to a library. The author has evidently read widely The classical 
experiments on thinking, for instance, are ably reported, and the 


various psychological typologies are listed in detail. Unfortunately, 


however, the documentation is poor. Initials of authors and dates 
of publication are not given, and the text contains many references 
which are not found in the bibliographies 

The author’s desire to condense has given a bluntness and choppi- 
ness to the stvle which is at times refreshing. There can be no 
excuse, however, for a sentence such as the following: “* When 


a person goes out of the room, even when there is no sense data of 
them, they are, for a longer or a shorter time, continuing in the 
present behavioural world in some sense” (p. 190) 

R. B. MacLeop. 





Swarthmore College. 








Douc.Las, O. B., and HoLLtanp, B. F., Fundan ta rf I 


Pp. xv-+-598 


In reading the first few chapters of this book, the re 


than any other which has appeared in the field since the 
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however, that the beginning student might find sor 


aturation ’’; VI, “‘“An Inventory of Inherited | 
VII, “ Characteristics of Original Tendencies.’ 
Part II] Learning. Chapters: VIII. “ Obj 
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ind Types of Learning ” ; [X, “ Sensori-Motor Learning 


eptual-Motor Learning: Physiologica Tet 

\djustments ; XI, “ Perceptual-Motor Learning: S 
ies”’; XII, “ Perceptual-Motor Learning Acquire 

XIII, “ Perceptual Learning”; XIV, “ Conceptual 


Part IV Measurement in Educational Psycholoav 


urement 
General Mental Ability and Aptitude”; XX, 
Measurement”; X XI, “ The Statistics of Measurement.” 





Psychology. New York: The Macmillan Company, 


ther difficult, either because of the abstract 
because of the somewhat elaborate schematization or « 
tem employed. [Even if this criticism is entirely justifial 
st be said that tne book 1S itt excelle é t 
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systems in somewhat the same way as they are handled in texts in 
general psychology, although, necessarily, in a more limited way. 
The perceptual and thought processes are discussed in Part III in 
connection with the subject of learning. For example, in Chapter 
XIII, “ Perceptual Learning,” the treatment of perception is similar 
to that found in general psychology with some educational reference 
to reading and nature study. Chapters X and XI stress emotional 
stability, conflict, social adjustment, basic motives, and kindred topics. 
The chapter entitled “Associative Learning’ contains the more tra- 
ditional subject-matter of learning and retention. Of the four major 
sections of the book, Part 1V, Measurement in Educational Psychol- 
ogy, appears to be the most satisfactory from the point of view of the 
student 

The great majority of citations actually made to source material 
are to the older and better recognized books in the field of educational 
psychology, such as Gates’ Psychology for Siudenis of Education, 
Colvin’s The Learning Process, and Freeman’s The Psychology of 
the Common Branches. However, it is only occasionally, as for 
example in the treatment of emotion, that the reviewer gains the 
impression that the treatment is not up to date. 


’ 


SHERMAN, MANDEL, Mental Conflicts and Personality. New York: 


Longmans, Green and Company, 1938. Pp. vii+319. 


The minor mental deviations of normal people, their maladjust- 
ments, neuroses, and delinquencies are the problems of which 
Sherman here makes his second systematic presentation. The book 


is admittedly a textbook and not a new contribution to theory and 


e contents are well indicated by the titles of the seven chapters. 
These tell of the genesis and nature of conflicts, attitudes, culture con- 


flicts, inferiority and insecurity, sex conflicts, neuroses, and antisocial 


behavior 
\s in the author's previous work, the discussion is fundamentally 
psychoanalytical, although not consistently Freudian. Concepts such 


as repression, fixation, distortion, and regression are used without 
any attempt to interpret them in terms of general and experimental 
psychology. The keynote of the theoretical approach is clearly indi- 
cated by the definition of conflict: “A conflict is the pattern of mental 
activity characterized by unpleasant emotional attitudes involving a 


discrepancy either between one’s desires and the acceptance of social 
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yr other restrictions to their attainment, or between two contradictory 


or incompatible desires” (p. 2). Conflict, therefore, is viewed not 


as an objective fact of behavior, but as a “ mental” phenomenon 


is a way that an individual feels rather than a way in which he acts 
4 


As is usual to psychoanalytical approaches, the text is substan- 


tiated more by references to authority than by the citation of experi- 


. 4 on nauk - } 1 1 aneterl 1 +1 
ments. (Of seventy-one reierences to D nS and articies given in the 


tnotes, forty-one cite definitions, classifications, or opinions, whil 
x J ; a oe hological . ohana baie ii , a 
miy eleven reier tO psychological experiments, ten tO sociological 
tudies, five to tests, and four to case histories I discussion ot the 


roblems of “ desire’ or motivation illustrates this nonexperimental 


tendency. The author outlines the views of Burt, Freud, McDougall, 


) 


Thomas, Howard and Patry, Dunlap, Tolman, and Young concern- 


motivation. Then he gives his own selection of basic motives, 


bie 


but without tracing their nature, origins, or physiological bases. 


[here is no description of experiments dealing with motivation, or 
how motives may be learned or modified 
I. - ¥ - + > +1 2? . * | + . 
Even more unfortunate is the author’s sional tendency to cit 


experiment and then to dismiss it without adequate reason, draw 


ig an opposite conclusion. Thus, Meltzer’s study of children’s atti- 
udes toward their parents is described at some length (pp. 173-174) 
TL) o04 ~ i. : P " +a <¢c¢°™.. namaste f 15+ f »] :’ +14 
But Sherman writes, The negative findings of Meltzer’s study in 
rd to parental attachments are in marked contrast to the prevail- 
i 
~_— nates | ' ya 
gy ps ) alvti eo! 5 ) 5 Al ital iXatlons 
ten ex + tha ¢ + — ] ] ] —_— + 
trary to the only evi t has presente 
onerman S faliure to reiv upon experimental evidacence 1s surely 
due to any lack of sensitivity or training. He is respected for a 
1 - 1 1 +1 ‘ ‘ 
umber of solid experimental contributions, such as the studies of 
infants’ emotions and the investigatior f cultural patterns in tl 
] ’ + ' 1 ae | Haw ‘ lI ed T+ last +¢hat 1 neatar ‘ 
1djustments or the nonow TOLK,. it 18 evident that | preters an 
xplanation based on the intuitive interpretation of case histories 1 
ne founded upon precise experimental results [his is a decision 


wisdom of which many psychologists will 

\ good feature of Mental Conflicts and Personality is the recog 
tion of social and cultural factors in maladjustment, not only in 
the chapter on “ Culture Conflicts,” but throughout the book. The 
sociological material has been well interwoven with the psychological, 
supplying a need that is often poorly met by other books on this 
subject. 

The new volume differs little in scope or point of view from thx 
uithor’s previous Mental Hygiene and Education (1934). The pub- 
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which the concepts emerge. It is as if she 


the concepts in unambiguous terms; until 


be the same as the author’s. 


as to their critics; but that the two groups 


of those faults is most improbable. For 
analytic theory by Freud’s Psychology of 


Several cases are described of children vw 
> 
when children defend themselves 


they experience on comparing their own 


is merely substitutive”’ (p. 104). That 


induced by unsuccessful competition is not 





mechanisms responsible for defence against 










ently possessed by many psychoanalytic t 


is too systematic ; the arguments rest too di 


assumptions of the psychoanalytic system 


of others, the feeling in question [inferior 





ghosts in the other (pp. 117-119). Similar confusion exists with 
reference to the other mechanisms discussed. 


Anna Freud demonstrates to an unusual degree the flair, appar- 


heorists, for crystallizing 


frighteningly complex behavior patterns into relatively simple opera- 
tions. It is unfortunate that she has f-it it sufficient in her exposition 


of these crystallizations to present only the denotative data from 


were saying, “ Out of all 


the behavior I have observed, I have chosen these as examples of a 
special process. You must distill the concept from these percepts. 
[ did.”” It would have required little additional work to have defined 


that is done, readers will 


have to rely on their own conceptualizations, which may or may not 


Another difficulty with the book, paradoxically enough, is that it 


rectly on the fundamental 


as a whole That the 


system in its present form has faults is as apoarent to psychoanalysts 


could agree on the nature 


~ 


example, implicit in the 


present work is the assumption (first made apparent in psycho- 


y \ lia a1 —— 
Drea 1S tnat any given 


behavioral event may have an essentially unitary motivational source. 


ho reacted to intellectual 


competition by withdrawing from the competitive _ situation: 


against the ‘ pain’ which 
performances with those 
‘ity, inadequacy, anxiety] 
is, the objective anxiety 


effective as a motivational 


factor; it is the remembered anxiety, resulting perhaps from earlier 
unsuccessful competition in the C&dipus situation, which instigates 
behavior. To the experimental psychologist, only too familiar with 
the complexities of interacting motives in the simplest laboratory 
situations, this insistence on pointing to single rather than multiple 
sources of motivation is nothing less than a false assumption. 

The consequences of this premise are clearly revealed when it 1s 
remembered that the author finds that usually there are different 


the three different sources 


of danger to the ego. These sources are essentially three groups of 
motives. When it is necessary to decide what unitary motive is 
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responsible for a given anxiety, a decision is automatically being 
made as to what defense mechanisms will occu Chis effort to limit 
, , ai i Pa 
the motives’ and mechanisms May be responsibie tor mucn or the 


confusion in the author’s efforts to define what is meant by each 


rubric. Even if there were a perject correspondence between sour 
> } . Ps . 1} > . = | et ] + 
ol dange and type or aetence mecnanism, whl h tne autnor aoes not 


claim (p. 117), the false assumption of unitary motivation would 


‘ : ’ : P ‘ : 
make it dimcuit to hind Case material to exemplity the mechanisms 


1 T> “ 
INOBERT IN SEAR 
dié niver sit 
oe - 
BEC SAM introductio » the Rorschach Met! l nua 
\, s y } + 
Stud M graph No. | of the American Ortho 
4 a - * 1 27 , 
atric Associati 193, Pp. xv-+278 
Considering the great interest which the Rorschach method has 


stimulated in the last few years in this country, the publication of 


Dr. Beck’s book will be highly gratifying: first of all, because an 
English translation of the original publication of Rorschach does not 
exist: second, because Rorschach’s book is written in a languag 
ich causes difhculty even for the German reader, and more so, of 
irse, for the English student. Furthermore, it must be borne in 
; 


that Rorschach’s book was published vears avo al d that in the 


eantime the method has been examined as to its usefulness in 
rious directions and has been modified. Among those to whom 
are indebted for the broader application and modification of the 
nethod, Dr. Beck takes first rank. The book is not only a review of 


4 1n4 os , ‘6. si. BD — " Se oe 
up-to-date experiences with the Rorschach test but reflects the 


author s own valuable results For the author this method its not to 
] ] e tT hi 117 T 7 } 
Ut ( ( { da a iriere iCal i ecnnidue i Ss ii€ V\ l 5 all 
af . en a th 
I inkbiots are struments he s T r is 
} ] ] at+-eat m 
ptt S « sei, the artist S pel 


be used in a schematic way. That does not make for easy reading, 
offers a unique value. The book is written not so much for 


the beginner as for the experienced student, and the latter will find 
in it an abundance of material valuable for application of th 

Rorschach method to normal and sick peopl The technique, in 
some direction deviating from the original, is elucidated on the basis 
if extensive records. The expert will read with great interest the 


detailed interpretation of the individual responses There is n 
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doubt in the reviewer’s mind that this is a publication which is highly 
recommendable, although the pertinent literature could have been 
considered somewhat more carefully. 

Kurt GoLpstTEeEIn. M.D. 


if 


lontefiore Hospital, Nex Y ork City 


Wuirte, W. A., William Alanson U'hite: The Autobiography of a 
r 


Purpose Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran and 


Company, 1938. Pp. xix+293 


Every specialist in abnormal psychology and every student of 
mental hygiene will want to read this book. It is a good book, 
although not a great one. As a biography it may never receive 
much attention and will doubtless be soon forgotten ; but as the story 
of one who has figured prominently in the development of abnormal 
psychology and psychiatry it will live in the minds of those who know 


those fields. There is a curious inability to recall much from the 





author’s experiences as a child and as a youth. This the author 
often comments upon but nowhere seeks to explain. The style is 
clear but never brilliant \ very useful bibliography of the author’s 


published writings is included, but there is no index and perhaps 
there is no need for one Nevertheless, the recollections and observa- 
tions and experiences of a psychiatrist and hospital superintendent 
whose life was contemporaneous with the development of modern 
psychiatry, make instructive and fascinating reading. The point of 
view presented, familiar to all who are acquainted with contemporary 
psychiatry, is illuminated and emphasized by the presentation of 
many interesting cases. For this reason alone it should go on the 


required lists of all courses in mental hygiene 





Indiana Umiversity. 
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Vv. ll Psy 
Edition.) New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937. Pp. xti+- 


533 






The purpose of this book is to meet the needs of the beginning 
student in abnormal psychology. The standard topics of abnormal 
psychology are dealt with in six chapters on the psychoneuroses and 
psychopathic personality, three chapters on the functional psychoses, 
and discussions of the organic psychoses, sleeping, dreaming, 





hypnotism and suggestion, the feeble-minded, and mental hygiene. 
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first eight chapters comprise an orientation to the abov 


materials by consideration of the following topics: the normal pet 
sonality, personality variants and their measurement, criteria of px 


sonality adjustment, and common modes of reaction to difficulty 


he approach is essentially psychological, the author stating in 


itroduction that two points of view will be emphasized: abnor 


ality is a relative matter, and mental abnormalities can be dealt wit! 


sorders of the personality. Unfortunately, the author has so 
letely committed himself to a psychological approach in contras 
organic, physiological, or pluralistic psychobiological one that 


anced appraisal of the problems of mental abnormality is ret 


1 impossible. Consider the following, which 1s from the int 
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tory paragraph of the chapter dealing with obsessions 
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psychologists to help from the religious field. The very term 
‘medical psychologist,” frequently used in England, well describes 
a branch of medicine which deals with personality and behavior dis- 
orders and seems to give more attention to the part that psychology 
of normal human behavior may play in the solution of personality 
problems than psychiatry and psychopathology are accustomed to do 
in this country. 

The book under review is written by a lecturer on religious 
themes and a member of an important English diocese, and is 
intended as an aid to the clergy in matters concerned with pastoral 
work among people suffering from emotional and spiritual problems 
There is an introduction by the head of the Tavistock Clinic, a 
mental clinic founded some years ago in London by Dr. Crichton- 
Miller, whose books are well known in this country. Dr. Rees 
acknowledges in this introduction that “the minister of religion, the 
teacher, the social worker, can never avoid dealing with neurotic 
people and their problems . . every minister of religion should 
have an interest and a point of view about these conditions which will 
enable him to act as a first-aid station; this would be sufficient for 
many people, and would act as a clearing-house for those with graver 
conditions.” There is also an introduction by a prominent clergyman 
and both introducers and the author agree that for the best work 
there must be close codperation between physician and _ spiritual 
adviser and that the religious worker must always be sure, before 
beginning his own treatment, that the medical history of the patient 
is fully known and the medical attention complete. 


The book is brief, clear, and constantly illustrated by excerpts 


from case histories. Recognition is always given to the fact that 
knowledge is needed before help can be given. A good heart and 
ommon sense are not enough. Several points stand out. Perhaps 


first in importance among these is the differentiation by the author 
between analysis and synthesis. Psychoanalysis is never decried, 
but the fact is pointed out that in many cases a full analysis is not 
needed but, rather, a synthesis of all constructive factors in the 
picture, both personality traits and environmental assets. This 
reminds the reviewer of a statement by Dr. Oskar Pfister, a clergy- 
man, psychoanalyst of note, and close friend and student of Sigmund 
Freud. He describes brief and prolonged treatment and asserts that 
in difficulties which have arisen in the recent past a prolonged 
analysis is not indicated, but two or three interviews may be 


sufficient. 
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Again, in discussing “ repression ’’ Dr. Valentine states that “ the 
essence of a repression is that it is an unconscious struggle. The way 
to end the conflict is to make it a conscious struggle’ (p. 82). Here, 
the author's special contribution is not the bringing of the matter into 
consciousness—that, of course, is elementary—but the recognition of 


the value of struggle. 


Another point, which is more controversial and which differen- 
tiates the ciergyman as therapeutist more definitely from the physi- 
cian or consulting psychologist, is the description of the emotional 
relationship. His chapter on “ Personal Relationships” (Chapter 


VII) is one of the most valuable in the book. ‘“ The mistake that 
any people make,” he says, “is that they try to keep emotion out 
f their dealings with other people.” ‘‘ What is needed in all our 

personal relationships is not less emotion, but more emotior 

must be emotion that is harnessed, controlled and guided ; emotion 

that is broken in for team-work.” The life of the patient “ gains its 


significance and its fulfilment through the achievement of joyful and 


ips with individuals here is nothing suggestive 


7 
I 
sentimentality here. 


Finally, there is the definition of a true and mature religion, one 
Is a challenge to fuller lin ing, not a etreat trom struggetl It 

be, the author says, a religion of love and fellowship, not one 
power and domination. The value and the dangers inherent in 
forgiveness, in the concept of the “ Fatherhood of | are 


91 
frankly dealt with. There must be no evasion of the realities of evil 
Such a religion may well be the final step in the therapy of emo- 
t1o1 ally distressed persons. 
The author has benefited, apparently, by study of the books of 
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Shand and McDougall, and his psychology has been influenced by 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. J. B. Stroup, formerly head of the department of psychology 
at Kansas State Teachers College, began his new duties as associate 
professor of education and psychology at the State University of 
Iowa on September 1. 


Dr. F. L. WELLs, formerly in charge of the psychological labora- 
tory at the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, has accepted the position 
of psychologist in the department of hygiene at Harvard University. 


Dr. Hersert H. JAsper, formerly assistant professor of psy- 
chology at Brown University and director of the psychological clinic 
and neurophysiological laboratory, Emma Pendieton Bradley Home, 
has been appointed lecturer in neurophysiology at McGill Medical 
School and at the same time will be in charge of the new department 
of electrophysiology in the Montreal Neurological Institute. 


Dr. L. A. PENNINGTON, who has been instructor in psychology 
at the University of Arkansas, is now assistant professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Illinois. The instructorship at the 
University of Arkansas is being filled by Stanford C. Ericksen. 


Nature writes: “Among the distinguished scientific men of 
science who have left Vienna since the Anschluss is Professor 
Sigmund Freud, who has taken refuge in London. Professor Freud 
celebrated his eighty-second birthday on May 6 last. His name will 
always be associated with the development of psychoanalysis, and the 
significance of his contributions to psychology was acknowledged by 
his election in 1936 to foreign membership of the Royal Society, but 
Professor Freud had not hitherto been able to sign the roll of mem- 
bership. Although now resident in London, Professor Freud was 
prevented by infirmity from attending the society’s rooms for this 
purpose, and although the charter book is rarely removed from 
Burlington House except when it is taken to Buckingham Palace for 
the signature of the King as patron of the Society, it was decided to 
extend the privilege to Professor Freud. Accordingly, on June 23, 
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NOTES AND NEU 


A 


Sir Albert Seward, foreign secretary, and Professor A 
of the secretaries, accompanied J. D. Griffith Davies, wh 
secretary has custody of the charter book, to Professor 


dence, where the roll was duly signed by Professor 
] 


V. Hill, 
O as assistant 
Freud’s resi- 


Freud in 


presence of his daughter, Dr. Anna Freud, and Princess Mar 


Greece, who was a pupil of his and received him when he 


On behalf of the Royal Society, Sir Albert Seward 
Professor Freud an inscribed copy of a facsimile of 


harter book " Science. 


Tue Seventh International Management Congress, 


the United States this year for the first time, held its five-day series 


of general and technical sessions in Washington, D. C 


through September 23, with approximately two thousand leaders in 
the field of management from this country and more than twenty 
th 


* economic 


foreign nations attending. At this session of the Congress, 


themes of “recent developments in management” and 


and social aspects of management ” were carried out 


extensive program. 
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